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Some Paranormal Experiences of 
Hyperthyroid Subjects 


A Contribution to the Study of the Dynamics 
of Paranormal Cognition 


ERNEST TAVES 


Introduction 


There is some evidence in the literature of psychical 
research that the condition of hyperthyroidism is associated 
with the phenomena of paranormal cognition. Several strik- 
ing examples of paranormal cognition have been obtained 
in recent years from Mrs. Halsey, a hyperthyroid subject 
with a long history of mediumistic phenomena; in later 
pages of this paper some of these experiences will be pre- 
sented in detail. The most striking instance of high scoring 
on ESP cards, the well-known Riess series (1), was ob- 
tained with a hyperthyroid subject. Further, one of the 
spontaneous cases published in this JourNaL during the 
last two years, the case of Mrs. Harris (2), comes from a 
hyperthyroid subject. 
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These are three isolated instances. More could be men- 
tioned. The experiences of another subject, Mr. Howson, 
will be discussed in this paper; this series of experiences 
is offered, not for the evidential value of the new material, 
but in an exploratory way to suggest possible reasons for 
the frequency of paranormal experiences in hyperthyroid 
subjects. Also, in this issue of the JourNAL (pp. 171-179), 
is presented still another suggestive case from a hyperthy- 
roid individual—the case of Mrs. C. But in all cases, particu- 
larly in those no longer recent, it is difficult to obtain 
adequate medical details; moreover, little by way of under- 


standing is gained by mere citation of more and more 
examples. 


It would seem, in general, that in searching as fully as 
we can into the available data, no physiological disturbances 
relate themselves as insistently to paranormal phenomena 
as do those concerned with the function of the thyroid 
gland. In addition to the cases of hyperthyroidism men- 
tioned, there is at least one case on record in which hypo- 
functioning of the thyroid gland was associated with para- 
normal cognition—the case of Bo (3). 


Suffice it to say summarily, then, that in searching for 
psychobiological phenomena as a possible means of arriving 
at a better understanding of paranormal cognition, dys- 
function of the thyroid gland would seem to be a peculiarly 
fruitful field to investigate. 


Mrs. Effie Halsey 


Three years ago Mrs. Dale and the present writer had 
a total of seven sittings with Mrs. Halsey. Readers of the 
JouRNAL are no doubt familiar with the work which this 
non-professional clairvoyant has done for other expefi- 
menters, notably for Dr. Alexis Carrel. In our sittings a 
similar technique was from time to time used—that is, the 
medium was asked to give her impressions regarding mate- 
rial contained in sealed boxes or in opaque envelopes. The 
subjective impression of the experimenters, after the series 
had been completed, was that Mrs. Halsey (formerly known 
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as Mrs. Vernon), despite her advanced years, still possessed 
psychical ability of a very superior order. 


On one occasion, the concealed object was a drawing of 
a Roman cross, labelled crucifix. This was placed in front 
of Mrs. Halsey in a sealed opaque envelope, and she gave 
the following free associations in reference to it. I quote 
from Mrs. Dale’s record of the sitting: 


Spindle. Skeleton-like. In other words, what is drawn there is like 
a symbol of something else. It’s unconventional. Sort of on the order 
of a blueprint of a building—like an architect’s drawing. Outline. 
It suggests proportions, but doesn’t elaborate upon them. It looks 
sort of like a signpost, with one sort of jagged edge—jagged arm 
pointing the way. It’s embryonic. But if more detailed—I don’t 
know—something could be dispensed with. The word I hear is para- 
phernalia—embryonic paraphernalia. Doesn’t look like a finished 
drawing—looks more sketchy. Now I see that signpost again, and 
there is an object hanging from one arm—a lantern or something 
like that. This is clairvoyant—I’m not hearing this now. I’m trying 
to see what is hanging from the arm of the signpost. Well, it’s a 
light of some kind, or represents a light—suspended by a chain. 
There is that signpost, and from one jagged arm there hangs a chain. 
There is something hanging from a chain—indicating light. Now it 
crashes down, it has fallen off the signpost—crash, bang! It seems 
to me that I am-rambling. (Here LD asked Mrs. Halsey if she 
could get something about the word that was written beneath the 
picture.) Well, I heard the letter F. Is there a letter F in the word? 
(Yes.) Now the signpost is gone and I see a lake. I don’t know if 
that is to demonstrate the letter L. There are two letters the same 
in the word, two of the same letters are in it. Didn’t the light mean 
anything? It is so difficult to translate the symbolism. (Here the 
experimenter asked Mrs. Halsey to draw what she saw when she 
spoke of the signpost. While drawing in the experimenter’s short- 
hand notebook, Mrs. Halsey continued giving impressions.) It’s a 
cross too, the signpost—or crossroads—arms out this way (throw- 
ing out arms in wide gesture) like a cross or signpost. 


Fig. 1 shows a tracing of the target used in this experi- 
ment and Fig. 2 is a tracing of Mrs. Halsey’s drawing. 
Note the chain attached to the upright arm of the cross. 

On another occasion the stimulus material was prepared 
by Dr. Murphy and was unknown to both experimenters at 
the time of the sitting. It consisted of a Harvard medallion 
suspended by a blue ribbon from a pin clasp. It was round, 
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Fig. 2. Tracing of 
Mrs. Halsey’s drawing. 


Fig. 1. Tracing of target drawing. 


with raised edges like a coin. One side had an inscription 
in English; on the other side were three open books with 
the Latin word Veritas inscribed on them. Around the edge 
of the medallion were other Latin words. It was placed 


before Mrs. Halsey in a sealed box. She produced the fol- 
lowing free associations: 


I see him (her control) now. I see something white. It looks round, 
rounded. It seems more rounded. Rounded edges. Shiny. Paper—! 
don’t know—it seems like paper. I’m not sure about that so I’m not 
saying anything about it. Well, it seems to me as if he (the control) 
were cutting the edges of a book, cutting the leaves of a book. Looks 
as if it would close up and then spring open. Lettering. Inscription. 
Seems to me I see some lettering. What are those Latin words? 
Vanitas? Vanitas? In Latin do you pronounce V like W? I keep 
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hearing some Latin words like that—Vanitas—something like that. 
This comes from wherever the rest of it does. 


It is interesting to note that Mrs. Halsey’s eyesight was 
so poor that when the experimenters opened the box and 
removed the medallion, it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that she was able to see the Latin word Veritas which 
was inscribed on it, and which she had so closely approxi- 
mated without benefit of her visual sense during the sitting. 


The two examples just given were the best obtained in 
our series. Other sittings produced results varying from 
apparent complete irrelevancy to impressions which were at 


least suggestive of some paranormal knowledge of the 
stimulus material.’ 


Mr. H. A. Howson 


The second case to be presented in this paper is that of 
Mr. H. A. Howson, to whom we were referred by Dr. 


George H. Hyslop. Asked for a general statement in 
reference to his background of paranormal cognition Mr. 
Howson responded as follows :? 


February 10, 1944 


H. A. Howson, the subject, is 50 years old, and was born and 
raised in Manhattan, where he was so located that interest in the 
Fire Department was inevitable. This interest has kept up and, if 
anything, grows as the years have gone by. It might also be noted 
that several of his ancestors used to belong to the New York Volun- 
teer Fire Department over one hundred years ago. 


In 1934, after several years of treatment, the subject had a thyroid 
operation, and three quarters of the thyroid gland was removed, the 
opinion having been expressed that probably he had had a hyper- 
thyroid condition for a long time. Since the time of the operation, 
the subject’s basal metabolic rate has fluctuated above and below 


normal, currently being subnormal, but within the limits of normal 
variation. 


In 1940 he had an accidental trauma which produced a blood clot 

1 There is no need fully to describe here the experimental conditions under 
Which these results were obtained. Suffice it to say that the usual precautions 
Prohibiting sensory contact were employed. 

2 Although in these documents the third person is used, they are actually 
from the hand of Mr. Howson.—Ed. 
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between the middle and inner linings of the brain, which had to be 
removed by an operation. 

His aunt, Miss H. A.,3 who died on January 1, 1938, stated, some 
time before her death, while in conversation with the subject, that 
she had been told that she had some psychic ability. From an 
attached case, an instance tending to indicate this will be seen, and 
it is the subject’s opinion that probably his aunt, or his mother, have 
something to do with the attached case of premonition. Further, with 
regard to the subject’s family history, attention is called to the case 
of telepathy experienced by his son. 

With regard to fire-fighting, it should be noted that every fire, 
in a sense, constitutes a crisis for the house owner and a crisis for 
the firemen involved. A fireman must think clearly and quickly in 
such time of great stress and strain, and his training is along these 
lines. Firemen who are interested in their job, and of course this 
applies particularly to volunteer firemen, live their fire experiences 
very vividly. 

As a matter of general information,’ it is noted that one standard 
way of summoning fire apparatus is to transmit a number to the fire 
companies and individuals, which number, in accordance with pre- 
vious arrangement, designates a certain location, this location being 
the one nearest the fire. Such numbers are transmitted by whistle or 
bell. Thus, in the case of a single-stroke gong, the number 24 would 
be sounded as “one stroke, space, one stroke, double space, followed 
by four strokes with single spaces between them.” Firemen train 


themselves to concentrate on counting a number when a whistle or 
bell sounds. 


The above serves as an introduction to a person who is, 
or, more correctly, who was, suffering from hyperthyroid- 
ism, and in whose family paranormal experiences apparently 
take place. We present an interesting dream-like experience 
of Mr. Howson’s, written in his own words: 


February 10, 1944 


Early in December, 1940, the subject, H. A. Howson, while in 
bed, probably around 11:00 P.M. when he was practically asleep, 
heard the fire-alarm gong in his cellar start to sound. Ordinarily the 
sound of the bell causes the subject to jump out of bed and start for 
the cellar. This time, however, something kept him in bed, and 
instead he counted the strokes. He heard 2—2—3. When he had 


3 The full name is on file at the Society. 


4 The references to fire-alarm systems are included to make clear the case 
which follows. 
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finished counting, instead of getting up he went to sleep again, and 
in the morning when he went down to the cellar, he found that the 
register, which would show any calls received, had nothing on it— 
showing that the bell had not sounded during the night. 


Some weeks later, namely February 10, 1941, at 5:10 A.M., this 
box (223) actually did sound, and the subject went to the fire, 
realizing that this was the one he had been “warned” about. He was 
therefore particularly careful, and was not injured—although when 
he arrived at the fire, before the arrival of the fire apparatus, he 
found a large house greatly enveloped in flames, with a man trapped 
on the third floor. 

This fire was in a house owned by Dorothy Thompson, the writer, 
and occupied by Vincent Sheehan, another writer. It is possible that © 
the fire was set. It was one of the nastiest fires the subject had met 
with during the previous three or four years. 


This case is not offered for its evidentiality, but simply 
as one facet of our whole complex problem of hyperthyroid- 
ism and paranormal cognition. 


Next we have another experience, occurring during a 


similar state of half-sleep. Mr. Howson writes: 


April 4, 1944 

On the evening of Friday, February 18, 1944, I went to bed about 
11:15 P.M. About 11:30 my wife, who was sleeping in the room 
with one of our boys who had a fever, came into our bedroom, con- 
versed with me briefly, and left the room. Probably inside of fifteen 
minutes after this, before 1 was much more than half asleep, I thought 
I heard someone call me. For a moment I was puzzled who called, 
but listened, and then sat up quickly in bed and said, “Who called?” 
It then dawned on me that no one in the house had called, and as 
the shock of “coming to” quickly wore off I began to wonder what 
to do next. Then the room became “whispery,” but no words that I 
could catch. The whispering was not near the floor, but pretty well 


up toward the ceiling and not noticeably directional. This kept up 
for two or three minutes. 


The next morning I was told that my sister had died that (Satur- 
day) morning. I told my friend A. H.5 about the incident of the 
evening before, but did not discover until the next day, Sunday, 
that my sister had not died Saturday morning, but rather about 
11:00 Friday night. I might add that, although my sister had been 
ill for some months, I had no reason to expect her to go that night. 


5 The full name is on file at the Society. 
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At the time of her death she was in Massachusetts and I was at my 
home in a suburb of New York. 


Mr. Howson’s friend, Mr. A. H., confirms this incident 
in a letter dated April 15, 1944, as follows: 


To whom it may concern: 


On Saturday morning, February 19, 1944, Mr. H. A. Howson 
called me on the telephone to tell me of an interesting experience 
‘which he had encountered the night before. He said, “During the 
night I was awakened with a start and sitting up in bed I heard a 
voice in my bedroom, but being awakened out of a sound sleep could 
not recognize the voice which I heard.” He also said, ““The whisper- 
ing continued for a time, but so faintly that I could not distinguish it.” 

During the course of the conversation he told me that his sister 
had passed away on that morning. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Next there is a case in which Mr. Howson obtained some 
suggestive material from a medium, subsequent to the 
death of his aunt, Miss H. A. This case is included as part 
of the general picture, and because it tends to substantiate 
the opinion held by many psychical researchers that psychic 
individuals are likely to have “good” results with mediums. 
Mr. Howson wrote on February 10, 1944, as follows: 


Case of Miss H. A. When Miss A. died on January 1, 1938, she 
left the subject, her nephew, as her executor. On February 20, 1938, 
the subject wrote the following message: “I am the executor of the 
estate of my aunt, Miss H. A., who died January 1, 1938. These 
questions relate to her estate . . . (1) At what price will I sell her 
house and land in Connecticut? (2) I have stocks and bonds to sell. 
When would be the best time to do so? (3) At what price will I sell 
preferred stock? (4) How can I best dispose of her automobile? 
(5) How can I get in the three missing consents of the residuary 
legatees ?” 

The subject gave this message to his friend, A. H., who is psychic 
himself, and he offered to inquire of his friend W. L., a medium, 
to see if he had any suggestions. The medium had been introduced to 
the subject a year before, but knew nothing of Miss A. 

The medium, when interrogated, said, “Yes, I have a message 


from Miss A. for him,” and immediately wrote out the message of 
which a photostatic copy is attached. 
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The message written by Mr. L., the medium, a photo- 
static copy of which is on file with the Society, reads as 
follows: 


I see pretty country home about 300 ft. frontage, some repair 
needed, bringing good market price—several persons interested— 
some silver pieces missing—conditions generally good, atmosphere 
friendly—no friction or unpleasantness—Stock and bonds will bring 
better price in 90 days—Electric shares will remain about same— 
good—The three missing consents can be secured by proper atten- 
tion. Find them agreeable—do not sell lace pieces—all accounts and 
management will receive O.K. 


Mr. Howson continues with his report, commenting on 
the message written by the medium Mr. L. 


The subject did not know the frontage of the plot, but, looking it 
up, found that it was 287 feet. The remark with regard to the 
condition of the house was correct as one of the front parlors was 
in need of major repair. 

A few days later, the subject’s friend A. H. again saw the medium 
and the latter enlarged upon the matter of the silver by stating that 
it was in a box “like a hat box” in a closet in Miss A.’s house—that 
the person who was supposed to have charge of it didn’t know it 
was there, but that if they hunted for it they would find it. The 
subject was also told about some old family lace in a desk and that 
Miss A. wanted it kept in the family. This lace was eventually found 
in a desk in New York. The desk was being used by the subject’s 
father, but was known to have belonged to Miss A. 


With regard to the silver, the subject’s sister, who had charge of 
the contents of the house, said that she had not missed anything and 
two months later the subject and his sister went through the house 
looking for a “box like a hat box.” After searching the house two 
or three times the sister stopped, but the subject went through once 
more. On this last time through he looked into a hat box in a closet 
on the second floor, which box he had not looked into before because 
it actually was a hat box, not “like a hat box.” In this hat box he 
found a lot of family flat silver, together with a card tray which was 
of sufficient age and value to be almost a museum piece. His sister 
said that all this silver had belonged to Miss A., but that she, the 
sister, had assumed Miss A. had given it away and therefore she 
had not missed it. 


Partial corroboration of this incident comes from Mr. 
Howson’s friend, Mr. A. H., under date of May 5, 1944: 
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I remember mentioning Mr. L., the medium, to my friend H. A. 
Howson and having the latter give me a list of questions about the 
estate of his aunt, Miss H. A., which he wanted answered. I showed 
this list to Mr. L., and he at once wrote out a message of which a 
copy is attached. 

The following week I returned and called on Mr. L., telling him 
how delighted Mr. Howson was with his message. L. said, “Now I 
am going to give him a real test. You tell him that his aunt says 
there is some lace that she wrapped up—apparently around her 
hand—like this—which will be found in the desk drawer. She wants 
it kept in the family. There is also a lot.of old family silver in a box, 
like a hat box, in a closet, which the person who is supposed to have 
charge of it doesn’t know is there. If they hunt for it they will 
find it.” 

At this time Mr. L. had met Mr. Howson only once and knew 
nothing of his aunt. This was sometime in February, 1938. 


A—— H—— 


Finally we present a spontaneous case in which Mr. 
Howson’s young son was the percipient and his aunt, Miss 
H. A., the agent. Mr. Howson wrote on February 10, 1944, 
as follows: 


In 1934, when the subject’s son, at the age of three and a half 
years, was playing in his father’s bedroom in their home near New 
York, at about 2:30 in the afternoon, he trotted over to a window 
looking west. The window sill was so high that it was above his head. 
He remarked mournfully, “Aunt H. is not coming.” His parents 
laughed at him, because as far as they knew Aunt H. was 100 miles 
from them in the country, and they knew nothing of any plan of 
hers to come to the town in which they lived. 

The next morning Miss H. A. called on the telephone from New 
York City and said she had come down the previous day, and, when 
asked why she didn’t stop in to see the family, stated that she had 
come down the main highway (some mile and a half west of the 
house), intending to stop in, but had found when she was approxi- 
mately opposite the town, that she was late and did not have time 
to make the visit. When asked as to the time, she stated that it was 
at 2:30 P.M., which was just the time when the child had made the 
remark about Aunt H. 


Empirical Relations 


There is a considerable medical literature bearing upon 
the relation between hyperthyroidism and associated mental 
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phenomena. One particularly relevant point of view to be 
found is that hyperthyroidism is related to the needs and 
motives of the individual. 


Beck (4) notes in this connection the similarity of 
anxiety states to mild hyperthyroidism. He states that of 
the clinical manifestations of hyperthyroidism that have 
been considered diagnostic,® no one sign or symptom, and 
no constellation of signs and symptoms, makes it possible 
to differentiate between anxiety states and hyperthyroidism. 
Diagnosis can be made, according to this writer, only by 
evaluation of psychogenic material in each case. It is of 
interest to note that this writer cites ten cases diagnosed 
as hyperthyroidism, in which thyroidectomy was performed 
with no improvement—five patients actually being made 
worse; but all of these patients responded to psychotherapy, 
where thyroidectomy had failed. 


Wilensky (5), writing of current problems in hyper- 
thyroidism, mentions the difficulty of treating certain types 
of cases. Speaking of the effect of thyroidectomy in cases 
in which hyperthyroidism was found to be associated with 
psychotic symptomatology, he notes that “in all of my 
experience I have never seen one case in which these psy- 
chotic symptoms disappeared completely,” indicating that 
in cases diagnosed as hyperthyroidism, psychological mani- 
festations may remain as a residue, after the purely physio- 
logical disturbance has been ameliorated. 


Davis (6) points out the similarity between neurasthenia 
and hyperthyroidism, and indicates the difficulty of making 
a differential diagnosis in many of these cases. Thus it is 
apparent that some writers in the medical field have been 
impressed with the similarity between hyperthyroidism and 
certain mental states. The next question which arises is 
concerned with possible causal relations between these two 
conditions. Does one cause the other, or do they occur inde- 
pendently ? 


6The most important of these are: Enlarged thyroid gland, basal metabolic 
rate increased over normal, eye signs, high pulse pressure, warm moist skin, 
ne muscular tremors, clinical response to Lugol’s solution (iodine), tempera- 
ture, increased appetite associated with loss of weight, and intolerance to heat. 
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Walker (7) concludes that thyrotoxicosis is the actual 
etiological agent in some cases of psychosis, although he 
does not mention the anxiety state in this connection. This 
is an interesting observation, perhaps relevant in the case 
of Mrs. C., previously mentioned, and described in full 
elsewhere in this JOURNAL. 

Other students of the problem (8) conclude that while 
there is “no type of psychic reaction that can be considered 
characteristic of hyperthyroidism,” nevertheless, hyper- 
thyroidism is considered to be related to three other condi- 
tions, namely: (1) Toxic exhaustion psychosis, (2) acute 
delirium reaction, and (3) manic-depressive reaction. These 
writers believe that in the first two conditions, “hyper- 
thyroidism may act as a definite etiological factor in the 
production of mental manifestations . . .” Two additional 
quotations are relevant here: 


“Tn some of our psychotic patients the hyperthyroid func- 
tion appeared to play a role as a causative, precipitating, 
or aggravating factor.” 

“Studies of life histories of patients having symptoms 
of dysfunction of the autonomic nervous system and of 
hyperthyroidism, bring out the presence of more or less 
serious psychobiologic implications. Such studies strongly 
suggest, first, that there is a close interrelationship between 
the psychobiologic implications and the malfunction of both 
the thyroid gland and the autonomic nervous system; 
second, that these pathologic manifestations have a common 
origin which may be traced to a combination of personality 
background (maladjustment a predisposing factor to hyper- 
thyroidism) and injurious situational conditions” (9). 


And, finally, other writers (10) note that people having 
certain types of personality structure are predisposed to 
hyperthyroidism. These individuals are characterized by: 

(1) Extreme feelings of personal insecurity, 

(2) A strong sense of responsibility, and 

(3) A tendency to turn the effects of emotional ex- 


periences within, rather than give them outward 
expression. 
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According to these writers, prolonged emotional strain, 
or severe emotional shock, may precipitate cellular changes 
in the thyroid gland, particularly in these individuals. 

Thus it is seen that there is some good evidence favoring 
the view that such a condition as anxiety state may be the 
etiological agent in hyperthyroidism. The uncanalized 
anxiety is antecedent to the glandular condition, which 
appears later. 


Theoretical Considerations 

These references indicate in a very general way the 
relations of hyperthyroidism to various mental phenomena, 
both psychotic and neurotic. What, then, has all this to do 
with psychical research? Certainly no final answer can be 
given at this time, but it is perhaps profitable to reflect 
upon the matter to see whether general dynamic relations 
are suggested. 

First of all, we begin with the large problem of trying 
to determine something about the fundamental processes 
of paranormal cognition. It is the opinion of the present 
writer that the most fruitful avenues of investigation to 
these problems will prove to be those of rigorous scientific 
methodology in general, and of psychology, psychiatry, 
neurology, and physiology in particular. 

Then the question arises: In the literature of psychical 
research what, in view of the above four avenues of investi- 
gation, suggests itself as an immediate subject for investi- 
gation? One of the clearest answers is: The psychology of - 
hyperthyroidism. This condition does offer one of the most 
obvious possibilities of which to make use in an investiga- 
tion of the type indicated. 

Now, what can this glandular condition have to do with 
the mental phenomena of paranormal cognition? Examina- 
tion of the literature reveals that the close association of 
hyperthyroidism with a varied mental symptomatology has 
been noted for many years by various writers, and that 
many of their suggestions are directly related to current 
psychological hypotheses as to paranormal cognition. 

One variety of speculation in which we may indulge 
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involves the psychoanalytic approach to hyperthyroidism; 
here hyperthyroidism may appear as a symptom of an un- 
canalized anxiety. Such anxiety may point to a sensing or 
feeling that something in life is missing. Why not then also 
consider paranormal cognition to be an indicator of similar 
mental processes, or, perhaps more reasonably, as an at- 
tempt to compensate for something missing by developing 
an ‘additional sense.” One experiences a feeling of inse- 
curity; one develops unconsciously a compensatory function 
enabling one to say, “Although something may be lacking 
in my life, I can make up for it by seeing what goes on at 
a distance, or in the future. In particular, I can find at a 
distance, or in the future, what I need—that which life has 
hitherto failed to give me.” Here one gropes paranormally 
for distant or future events specifically related to one’s 
needs. Perhaps, indeed, the hyperthyroid patient does not 
“develop” his paranormal faculties in the true sense of the 
word, but rather permits the paranormal manifestations to 
reach the conscious level, whereas the “normal” person, for 
reasons which cannot be discussed at length here, represses 
these mechanisms. 


According to the point of view that paranormal me- 
chanisms are generally repressed, it might be predicted that 
psychic experiences would occur less often during normal 
waking consciousness than during dissociated and dream- 
like states, in which some mental processes break off, and 
thereby escape the usual repressive mechanisms. That this 
is true, to a certain extent at least, can perhaps scarcely be 
doubted. It would seem that the first two quoted experiences 
of Mr. Howson belong in this category. In these cases the 
subject was on the verge of sleep—in a state between that 
of sleeping and waking. Why should such experiences tend 
to occur at these times rather than during normal waking 
hours? One possibility is that only when the normal bar- 
riers and. inhibitions of waking consciousness are rendered 
inoperative as the individual becomes dissociated, are the 
paranormal cognitions allowed to emerge into conscious- 
ness. Much more research relative to this particular prob- 
lem is needed. 
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One more word on dissociation. The term implies the 
operation of unconscious factors independent of conscious 
factors, and the term is no doubt a convenient one to 
describe the mental status of Mr. Howson when on the 
verge of sleep. Now, when we compare this state with that 
of Mrs. Halsey, when she was producing her paranormal 
cognitions, they do not seem on the surface in any way 
similar; Mrs. Halsey’s work is characterized by an intense 
alertness and awareness, a straining and striving toward 
something. In her own words, she has to “dig down deep” 
to reach the information she is seeking. Yet a moment’s 
reflection convinces one that both cases are characterized 
by “dissociation.” Dissociation in a very alert, nervous, 
fidgety person may be evidenced by “doodlings,” for ex- 
ample, of which he is entirely unaware. Perhaps the only 
point of importance in comparing these two cases, in respect 
of dissociation, is that the example of Mr. Howson may be 
taken to indicate that it is not the relaxation of the dream- 
like state per se which makes it conducive to paranormal 
cognition, but rather the dissociation which occurs con- 
comuitantly. 

It must be emphasized that according to the point of view 
briefly outlined in this paper, the paranormal cognition 
which is permitted expression in the hyperthyroid indi- 
vidual is not a random affair, but is given specific direction 
by the needs and motives of the individual. Thus Mr. 
Howson, in the first case cited, has a paranormal experience 
in relation to fire-fighting ; everything to do with fires plays 
an important part in his life. Many spontaneous cases in 
the literature could be adduced in support of this contention. 
Not that it is a simple matter to assess the motivation in 
each case; but by and large it would not seem difficult to 
uphold the argument that most frequently paranormal 
cognition is so directed as to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual involved. 


Conclusion 


In this paper we have presented some general specula- 
tions on the relation which may exist between hyperthyroid- 
ism and paranormal cognition, along with a number of 
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incidents in the lives of two hyperthyroid subjects. The 
paper is offered to define a hypothesis; research is required 
before any precise conclusions may be drawn as to the 
validity of a relation between hyperthyroidism and para- 
normal cognition. 
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Soal and Goldney’s Precognitive 
Telepathy Exneriments 


BETTY M. HUMPHREY 
Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University 


Introduction 


Another peak in the relatively uncharted realm of human 
personality has been gained by a group of investigators in 
wartime England. The research which they carried out in 
the trying times from January, 1941 to April, 1943, has 
resulted in the acquisition of new facts concerning the 
great question-marked area of Time.-These experiments 
with one singularly gifted subject furnish some of the most 
important evidence yet gained for precognition.' And, 
although the authors realize that in general their research 
raises problems rather than answers them, their results 
will certainly stimulate others to renewed efforts to fill in 
the numerous gaps in our knowledge. 


In the past, subjects have frequently exhibited a definite 
trickle of precognitive ability; but there has never been 
one who has attained the high scoring level of the several 
excellent subjects whose results are recorded in the history 
of research in telepathy and clairvoyance. Soal’s discovery 
of the subject known as B. S. fills that lack, for the abilities 
which this subject has shown over a long period of time at 
least equal those of any single subject in parapsychological 
history. 

As a background for a discussion of the present experi- 
ments, it might be well to recall that B. S. first served as 
a subject for Soal in 1936. In spite of a very promising 
beginning, his total results seemed to, be chance. Several 
years later, when the data were re-examined for displace- 
ment (at the suggestion of Whately Carington), it was 
discovered that B. S. had scored an excessive number of 
hits, not on the card focused upon by the agent, but on the 


1Soal, S. G., and Goldney, K. M., “Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 21-150. 
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immediately preceding and following cards.’ This is known 
at (—1) postcognitive and (+1) precognitive displace- 
ment. It may be illustrated by the following diagram, in 
which the checked symbol represents the one at which the 
agent is looking, while the arrows indicate the two types 
of displacement. If a subject should consistently call the 
second card after the target or the second card preceding 
the target, he would be said to have shown (+2) precogni-: 
tive or (—2) postcognitive displacement.* 


(—1) Postcognitive Displacement 
Actual Card Subject’s Response 


+ O 

(+1) Precognitive Displacement 

Actual Card Subject’s Response 

+ O 
In the small number of runs (32) done by B. S. in 1936, 
both the (+1) precognitive and (—1) postcognitive hits 
were clearly extra-chance. As a result of these experi- 
ments, however, one could not conclude that definite evi- 
dence of precognition had been obtained, since the subject 
had called a deck of cards whose order was in existence 
throughout the run. There remained the possibility that the 
subject might have obtained these results by clairvoyant 
perception of the established order of the target material. 
In order to clear up this ambiguity and to try other 
experimental variations, Soal obtained B. S.’s consent to 
participate in some new tests. Soal secured as a collaborator 


Mrs. K. M. Goldney, who has for a number of years been 
an active member of the Society for Psychical Research. 


2 Soal, S. G., “Fresh Light on Card Guessing—Some New Effects,” Proc. 
S.P.R. Vol. XLVI (1940-41), pp. 152-198. 

3 Readers of displacement literature will notice that Soal and Goldney’s 
present use of the + and — notation is the exact opposite of the notation 
formerly used by Soal and others. 
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With these individuals as the principal participants, the 
experiments got under way in January, 1941. 


General Conditions and Standard Procedures 


The subject, B. S., is a photographer by profession. We 
are told that “not until he was about 23 years of age did 
he become aware that he possessed unusual psychical gifts.” 
He has sometimes been able to put his gift to practical use 
by forecasting winners in horse races. In general, B. S. 
suffers from ill health, and, at the time of the experiment, 


he had just been discharged from the army on this account. 


The experiments were conducted in B. S.’s studio, with 
at least four persons participating. These were: 
(1) The Subject (B. S.) 
(2) The Agent 
(3) The Experimenter controlling the Agent—hereafter 
referred to as Experimenter-A 


(4) The Experimenter controlling the Subject—hereafter 
referred to as Experimenter-S 
On most occasions a fifth person acted as an “Observer.” 

Although several minor experimental variations were 
carried out, there were two main types of experiments. In 
the first, a prepared list of random sequences of the num- 
bers from one to five determined the card focused upon by 
the Agent. In the second, a colored counter, randomly 
picked by hand from a cloth bag or bowl containing a large 
number of counters, determined the card to be looked at 
by the Agent. In other respects the two experiments were 
much alike. 

The record sheets used for the tests accommodated two 
columns of twenty-five trials each. In addition, each column 
was vertically divided—one half for the Subject’s calls, 
the other for the actual card record. Before each session 
of the Prepared Random Numbers tests, Soal filled the 
“Card” columns with a random sequence of the numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5. These records he carefully kept under lock and 
key until the Subject and Experimenter-S were safely out 
of sight at their places in the ante-room of the studio. 
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Experimenter-A, the Agent, and the Observer remained 
in the main room of the studio during the tests. The door 
between the two rooms was left slightly ajar to facilitate 
hearing, but the Subject was so situated that, even were 
the door wide open, he would be unable to see the Agent 
or Experimenter-A. 


At the far side of a card table in the main room the 
Agent was seated. In front of him a large rectangular box 
was placed with its only open side toward the Agent. Inside 
this box the five cards to be used lay face downwards. Each 
bore the colored picture of one of the following animals: 
lion, elephant, zebra, giraffe, and pelican. A screen, a little 
over two feet high, placed in the center of the table, sepa- 
rated the Agent from Experimenter-A who sat or stood 
with his back to the ante-room. Five cards bearing the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 were placed in front of Experi- 
menter-A. 


At the beginning of a sitting either the Agent or the 
Observer would shuffle the five picture cards out of sight 
of Experimenter-A, permitting no other person to know 
the resulting order, and would lay them face down on the 
bottom of the Agent’s box. When all participants were 
ready, Experimenter-A would hold in front of a small 
aperture in the screen the card bearing the number which 
came first in the first column of the prepared list of random 
numbers. He then called “One,” indicating that the Subject 
was to make his first call. In the meantime, as soon as the 
Agent saw the number held at the screen-opening, he would 
lift up the corresponding card in front of him, look at the 
picture on it, and drop it back in place without changing 
the order of the five cards. For example, if the number “2” 
were. in the opening, the Agent would look at the second 
card from the left. When the Subject heard the call of 
Experimenter-A, he wrote down the initial letter of one of 
the animals. Experimenter-S watched the Subject’s record- 
ing and made sure that he kept in step with the Agent. The 
Subject usually wrote his guess about .4 of a second after 
Experimenter-A’s call; thus it was unnecessary for ‘the 
Subject to signal when he was ready for the next card. 
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After a slight pause Experimenter-A would place another 
numbered card at the aperture and call “Two,” indicating 
that the Subject was to make his second cal!. In this manner 
the Subject completed the column of twenty-five trials with 
Experimenter-A’s calls keeping him synchronized with the 
Agent. Since the only persons who knew the order of the 
picture cards were the Agent and the Observer, the voice 
of the experimenter could not convey to the Subject the 
card looked at by the Agent. Neither the Agent nor the 
Observer was permitted to speak a word throughout the 
record page. 

After the first column had been completed, a pause of 
six or seven seconds elapsed before the beginning of the 
next column. At the end of the second run Experimenter-A, 
watched by the Observer, went to the Agent’s side of the 
table, turned up the five picture cards in the same order, 
and recorded the positions of the respective animal pictures. 

At the beginning of the second sheet, the five picture 
cards were reshuffled by the Agent or the Observer, and 
the entire procedure was repeated as before. 

At the end of the experimental session the decoding and 
the counting of hits were very carefully done by Experi- 
menter-A, Experimenter-S, and the Observer, with the 
Agent watching. (The Subject was seldom present.) A 
system of independent checks guarded against checking and 
decoding errors. At least three persons counted the hits in 
the precognitive (+1) position, the target (0) position, 
and the postcognitive (—1) position. Duplicate record 
sheets were then made and mailed in the presence of the 
group to Prof. C. D. Broad, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The experiments with counters followed much the same 
procedure as the Prepared Random Numbers experiments, 
except that Experimenter-A, without looking, drew a 
colored counter from a bowl to determine which card the 
Agent was to look at. For these tests two hundred bone 
counters of five different colors were thoroughly mixed in 
a bowl or cloth bag. Each color was associated with a 
number from one to five; thus, for example, when Experi- 
menter-A held a yellow counter at the aperture, the Agent 
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knew that he was to look at the second card from the left. 
For each trial Experimenter-A would choose a counter 
from the container without looking, while he stirred the 
batch of counters constantly with his free hand to ensure 
thorough mixing. These selections were recorded by another 
person, who sat on the Agent’s side of the table. 


Results and Interpretations 
Evidence for Telepathy 


The first period of experimentation was given mainly to 
the Prepared Random Numbers tests with Miss R. E. as 
the Agent. These tests, done at a fairly rapid speed, gave 
highly significant results on the (+1) precognitive posi- 
tion. A critical ratio of 13.2 was obtained, which means 
that the probability of getting such a result by chance alone 
is one in 10*°, in spite of the fact that total hits on the 
other positions were not significant. 

In order to attempt to discover the role of the Agent in 
these significant results, the experimenters next inter- 
spersed clairvoyance runs between the regular runs of 
“telepathy.” In these tests R. E., the Agent, did not know 
the order of the five cards in the box in front of her. When 
the numbered card appeared in the screen-aperture, she 
would merely touch the back of the card indicated, without 
knowing the picture which it bore. Since no other changes 
of procedure were made, B. S. was not told of this variation. 
The twenty runs of clairvoyance done under these condi- 
tions gave only chance scores on the target and the two 
adjacent positions; yet the telepathy runs done at the same 
sessions and interspersed more or less randomly with these 
clairvoyance runs gave very significant scores on both the 
(+1) precognitive position and the target. This difference 
in results under the two conditions is all the more striking 
since B. S. did not know that there had been any change 
in procedure (unless he knew of the change by ESP). 


Later a similar experiment was carried out, except that 
this time a page for clairvoyance was alternated with a 


page for telepathy. In these test sessions B. S. was told 


which sheets were to be for telepathy and which for clair- 
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voyance. Again chance scores were obtained on the clair- 
voyance runs, while significant (+1) precognitive hits 
appeared in the telepathy runs. 

On the basis of these experimental variations the experi- 
menters concluded that it seemed “highly probable that 
B. S. succeeds only when the Agent knows the order of the 
five pictures in the box.” 


In a recent article in the Journal of Parapsychology 
(June, 1944) Mr. Soal and Mrs. Goldney report on some 
additional clairvoyance tests with B. S. These tests were 
conducted by Mr. Denys Parsons, M.Sc., who used a 
machine designed to exclude the possibility of telepathy 
and precognitive telepathy. With this apparatus B. S. com- 
pleted “882 trials in Pure Clairvoyance with negative 
results.” This affords another confirmation of the results 
in two different series by Soal and Goldney. 


Evidence for Precognition 


When the experiments were first started, B. S. scored 
significantly on the (+1) precognitive position, but not on 
the target. After the first session Soal suggested to B. S. 
that he remind himself during the days before the next 
session that he would score on the target and not on the 
precognitive position at that time. At the second session it 
was found that B. S. had obtained not only a very sig- 
nificant deviation on the target, but also a significantly 
negative deviation on the (+1) position. Suppression of 
hits such as B. S. here showed constitutes one of the most 
interesting and perplexing problems of parapsychology. 

For the next sitting it was suggested that B. S. score on 
the (+1) position, but not on the target. The results of 
this session were not so successful, for this time B. S. 
scored positively on both the (+1) and target positions— 
and, contrary to the suggestion, the latter was the more 
significant. 

This suggestion method was not continued after this, for 
the authors tell us, “during the succeeding weeks, in which 
there was an influx of fresh visitors, the interest of every- 
one became centered on the precognitive scores. We talked 
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- to B. S. only of ‘precognition.’ All this may have had the 
effect of directing his faculty into the precognitive channel 
from which it scarcely strayed for a whole year.” 

In spite of the results of the clairvoyance tests, there 
still remained the possibility that B. S. might have obtained 
his “precognitive” successes by first reading clairvoyantly 
the next number each time from Experimenter-A’s list of 
random numbers and then getting, either clairvoyantly or 
telepathically from the Agent, the order of the picture cards 
in the Agent’s box. This circuitous procedure does not seem 
very probable, but in experiments dealing with a capacity 
whose limits are not known, such a possibility must receive 
serious consideration. To rule out this ambiguity of inter- 
pretation, Soal and Goldney attempted the series of tests 
in which the prepared lists of numbers were dispensed with 
entirely, Experimenter-A determining the Agent’s selection 
of cards by drawing counters from a bowl or cloth bag, as 
described above. : 

Mrs. Goldney acted as Experimenter-A in most of these 
“Counters Tests,” and this is how she described her pro- 
cedure: 


“T arranged the bag so that the counters were easily accessible. 
I then dipped each hand in alternately and showed a counter at the 
screen-aperture with one hand while the other hand was already 
delving in the bag for the next counter. At intervals I hesitated 
just long enough to give the bag a quick shake, and always picked 
out counters from all corners, and above and below, in order to avoid 
picking the same counters up twice so far as possible” (p. 52). 


The high scores formerly obtained in the numbered lists 
experiments continued to come up in the Counters tests as 
well. The absence of a list determining the card order 
throughout a run did not in any way hamper B. S.’s scoring 
ability, for highly significant (+1) precognitive scores 
were obtained. 

This result would seem to indicate that B. S. actually 
knew what the next card was to be even before the counter 
deternuning it had been selected. Now it is legitimate to 


inquire whether Mrs. Goldney had not actually chosen the 


next counter while she held one at the screen-opening. We 
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cannot be sure that this was not the case for she herself 
has said: “the other hand was already delving in the bag 
for the next counter.” If this hand had actually chosen a 
counter to be used in the next trial, we would again be 
forced to consider the alternative that B. S. might have 
gotten his (+1) “precognitive” hits by clairvoyance. Since, 
on the basis of the report, we cannot be sure on this point, 


we must turn to another type of test which offers more 
definite evidence for precognition. 


One day after having done several sheets of Counters 
tests, the experimenters decided to try several sheets at an 
increased rate of speed. Usually B: S. made his calls at a 
fairly rapid pace, so that only about 2.6 seconds elapsed 
between successive card presentations. Now it was proposed 
to cut this time in half in the new tests. Several sheets 
were completed using the Counters procedure; but, when 
they were checked, no significant scores were found on the 
target, the (+1), or the (—1) positions. It was found, 
however, when a check of the hits on the (+2) precogni- 
tive position was made, that B. S. had been scoring well 
above chance. “In other words, when the speed of the call- 
ing was approximately doubled, his precognitive faculty 
skipped the (+1) presentation and pounced upon the one 
which immediately followed it.” 

In order to make sure of this finding, several more tests 
of the rapid type were run on this and subsequent days 
over a period of two or three months. In the total of thirty- 
six runs completed, B. S. had obtained approximately 
seventy-five hits above chance expectation on the (+2) 
position. This result furnishes even more conclusive evi- 
dence for precognition than do the tests at normal speed. 
Formerly we could not be sure that the counter, which was 
to determine the first card after a given target, had not been 
selected, but in the rapid rate tests we know that Experi- 
menter-A could not have selected two counters ahead. 
Alternate presentations of the counters were made by 
alternate hands; thus the hand holding the counter for a 
given target was also the hand which would choose the 


- counter for the second presentation after the target. It was, 
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therefore, physically impossible for Mrs. Goldney to have 
chosen two counters ahead. 


Confirmatory evidence for this effect was then obtained 
with another Agent. This, as well as additional facts gained 
from this repetition, will be described in a later section. 


This strange discovery of a subject who appears to pre- 
cognize telepathic presentations which will be in existence 
approximately two and one-half seconds ahead of the pres- 
ent instant affords a considerably perplexing problem of 
explanation. It is fervently to be hoped that further experi- 
mentation may be able to differentiate between the several 
explanatory hypotheses which come to mind. 


One other complicated alternative to labelling these 
experiments as precognitive was suggested to the experi- 
menters. It might be possible, it was pointed out, that B. S.’s 
precognitive successes in the Counters tests were due to his 
ability to influence Mrs. Goldney in her selection of counters. 
To obtain success by this means, B. S. would not only have 
had to influence Mrs. Goldney either telepathically or 
psychokinetically in the selection of a counter, but would 
have had to do so with reference to the order of the five 
cards in the Agent’s box—which order he would first have 
had to “perceive” either telepathically or clairvoyantly. In 
spite of the complicated nature of this hypothesis, it was 
decided to do several runs with B. S. trying to influence 
Mrs. Goldney’s selection of counters. In these tests all 
participants were in their usual places as for a regular 
Counters test, except that there was no Agent. At one ses- 
sion, B. S. touched whichever counter was indicated by a 
list of random numbers, and “willed” that Mrs. Goldney 
choose.a counter of the same color. In another session B. S. 
pointed to counters of different colors at will, while Mr. 
Soal recorded the order of his choices. Another person 
similarly recorded Mrs. Goldney’s selection of counters 
from the bowl. In the total of eighteen runs in which B. S. 
attempted to influence the choice of counters, there were no 


significant results on the target or any of the adjacent 


positions. From these tests we can at least say that there 
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is no evidence that B. S.’s precognitive successes are due to 
any influence of his upon Experimenter-A. 


It is upon the basis of the foregoing results that Soal and 
Goldney were led to describe their experiments as evidence 
of “precognitive telepathy.” The results have shown that 
a suitable Agent is required in order for B. S. to score 
significantly and that somehow he knows what will be in 
the Agent’s mind in about two and one-half seconds. The 
problems raised by this displacement toward the future are 
somewhat staggering. Various hypotheses to explain pre- 
cognition and the nature of time have been advanced, but 
none seems adequate enough at present to be taken as final. 
It will remain for future experimentation to point the way. 

At least one advantage afforded by the precognitive 
nature of B. S.’s ability is the safeguard it offers against 
the many counter-hypotheses which usually beset the para- 
psychologist. The question of sensory cues, recording 
errors, experimenter-subject collusion, etc., are rendered 
irrelevant here either by the very nature of the phenomenon 
found or by the stringent experimental conditions. One of 
the most unusual features of the experiments was the 
frequent presence and participation of eminent visitors. 
These individuals acted as Observers, assuming an active 
role in shuffling the Agent’s cards, copying codes, and 
checking results. Some even retained personal records of 
the hits made in the sessions they witnessed. A list of these 
witnesses, as well as their written observations concerning 
the fraud-proof nature of the methods, is appended to the 
report. To mention only a few of those more familiar to 
American readers, the list includes the names of Professor 
H. H. Price, Wykeham Professor of Logic in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and ex-President of the S.P.R.; Sir Ernest 
Bennett, M.P. and member of the S.P.R. Council; Dr. 
C. E. M. Joad of the University of London; Miss Ina 
Jephson, pioneer card-experimenter and S.P.R. Council 
member; Mr. Kenneth Richmond, Editor of the S.P.R. 
Journal, In all, twenty-three of these “outsiders” wit- 
nessed and took part in the experiments. Their — 
comments are wholly favorable. 
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The surprising fact is that B. S.’s scoring level does not 
seem to have suffered from the presence of these Observers. 
This is somewhat unusual in parapsychology, for some 
experimenters have felt that the presence of visitors in- 
hibits a subject, and makes him ill at ease and self-conscious. 
This has had a depressing effect upon the scores of other- 
wise good subjects. It was indeed remarkable that this was 
not the case with B. S. 


Special Experimental Variations 


Slow Rate Tests: Since the interesting effect of success 
on the (+2) position appeared with increased speed of 
calling, it was decided to investigate the effect of a reduced 
rate of speed. With R. E. acting as Agent, approximately 
thirty-two runs were carried out with a five-seconds interval 
between successive calls. In the period of five months 
through which these tests were scattered, the scores on all 
positions were utterly insignificant. Each time these slow 
tests were made, B. S. became very irritable, saying “it 
was enough to drive him mad.” At times he would become 
so upset by this speed that he would refuse to finish a run. 
It was also found that suggestions that he would eventually 
succeed were ineffectual. 

Target Material Variations: In March of 1941 cards 
bearing the initials of the five animals were substituted for 
their pictures. Even though B. S. was not told of this change 
until four sheets of calls had been completed, his successful 
scoring on the (+1) precognitive position at the normal 
rate was not affected. Similarly, the (+2) scores at rapid 
rate were just as successful with letters as with pictures. 

Another innovation was the substitution of the “asso- 
ciated words” trunk, mane, beak, stripes, and neck for the 
pictures of the elephant, lion, pelican, zebra, and giraffe, 
respectively. On the first trials when B. S. was not told the 
nature of the change, his scores were negative. At a later 
date the tests were resumed, B. S. still not knowing the 


nature of the change; and this time the scores were quite 


successful on the usual (+1) position. 
On the basis of these variations the experimenters con- 
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clude that it is “very probable that any symbols which the 
Agent interpreted as meaning Lion, Elephant, etc. would 
serve just as well.” 


Results with J. Al. as Agent: In Mr. Soal’s experiments 
of 1936, B. S. had obtained significance on both the (+1) 
precognitive and the (—1) postcognitive positions with 
Mr. J. Al. as Agent. Thus, when R. E. took up full-time war 
work, Mr. Soal and Mrs. Goldney were able to obtain the 
help of J. Al. again. After a lapse of four months the tests 
were resumed in May of 1942, with J. Al. acting as Agent 
in Prepared Random Numbers tests at the normal rate of 
speed. In these tests initial letters were used instead of the 
usual animal pictures. Six sessions done under these condi- 
tions showed highly significant results again on both the 
(+1) precognitive and (—1) postcognitive positions. It 
remains to be discovered what factors connected with J. 
Al.’s presence and not with R. E.’s are responsible for this 
displacement in both directions. 


Another noteworthy fact disclosed in these tests, and one 
apparently not noticed by Soal and Goldney, is that B. S. 
scored significantly negative deviations on the target. This 
extra-chance suppression of hits in between two positive 
displacements offers a very provocative problem. In the 
1936 tests with J. Al., this effect was not present, the target 
being slightly positive but very close to chance expectation. 


It will be remembered that with R. E. as Agent in rapid 
rate tests, B. S. scored on the (+2), instead of the usual 
(+1), precognitive position. Now with J. Al. the rapid rate 
tests were tried again with the result that both the (+2) 
and (—2) scores were extra-chance! And again, the target 
scores were negative. In both the (+1) and (—1) positions 
scores were only chance. All in all, this influence of tempo 
on precognition scores seems to be remarkably consistent. 


The effect of the Agent’s experience upon the Subject’s 
“perception” was the object of study in three of the last 
sessions reported. The problem was formulated as follows: 
“We wished to compare results obtained with the Agent 
J. Al. (a) having sensation (sight) of the letter at each 
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call, and (b) the Agent having only memory content with- 
out sensation at each call.” To accomplish this, the Agent 
was instructed to lift the cards and look at them as usual 
for the calls of the first column, but merely to point to them 
without seeing them during the calls of the second column. 
Two sessions were devoted to alternate “Lift and Touch” 
runs with the result that no significant differences appeared 
between the two conditions. Significant (+1) and (—1) 
hits were obtained as usual, and—as usual—the target was 
negative. One additional session was devoted entirely to the 
“Touch” or memory content tests; these results did not in 
any way differ from those with the ordinary procedure. 


Another experimental variation carried out with J. Al. as 
Agent was a test to see whether B. S. would still succeed 
if the initial letters were presented in a non-random manner. 
On three different occasions there was inserted in the usual 
Prepared Random Numbers tests one column in which a 
certain initial letter was repeated for the first twelve trials 
and another letter was used for the last thirteen. B. S. of 
course was not informed of this change. In the three 
twenty-five-trial runs made with these non-random target 
presentations, B. S. made scores (on the target) of seven, 
twelve, and thirteen. respectively. Evaluation of this result 
by two different statistical measures shows it to be definitely 
significant. Whereas in “normal” tests B. S.’s calls were 
randomly mixed, in the non-random tests he guessed a given 
letter more frequently when that letter was presented with 
increased frequency. 


One interesting effect found in the results with J. Al. 
has been termed “multiple determination.” In the present 
experiments, as well as in the 1936 tests, there seems to be 
evidence that the (+1) and (—1) effects reinforce each 
other. For example, when the target card is between two 
cards of the same denomination, a (+1) and a (—1) hit 
thus being simultaneously possible, the two effects seem to 
strengthen each other. The results with J. Al. show that 


the number of simultaneous (+1) and (—1) hits is sig-- 


nificantly different from chance. Rapid rate tests also show 
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this effect of “multiple determination” to an extra-chance 
degree. 

Other Agents: More or less incidental tests were made 
with eleven other persons acting as Agent for B. S. With 
one exception these Agents were unsuccessful in influenc- 
ing the Subject. 

The effect with a Mrs. G. A. was quite similar to that 
with R. E.—that is, significant (+1) scores were obtained. 
This fact led to an experiment in which both Mrs. G. A. 
and R. E. acted as Agents at the same time, each using a 
different and mutually exclusive order of pictures; thus 
each was trying to send a different animal picture to B. S. 
on each trial. Now B. S., who did not know that this 
arrangement had been made, supposed that Mrs. G. A. was 
the Agent. The result was that, although R. E. had been 
successful alone earlier in the session, she now failed com- 
pletely to influence B. S. The results with Mrs. G. A., how- 
ever, were clearly significant on the (+1) precognitive 
position. Thus it seems as if B. S. was clearly oriented 
toward the person he believed was acting,as his Agent, and 
was not just snatching impressions “out of the ether.” 


Grand Total 


No matter what interpretation we give to the results of 
Soal and Goldney’s experiments, one thing seems certain. 
Regardless of conditions, Agents, rates of calling, telepathy 
or clairvoyance test differences, the grand total of all tests 
is significant on the (+1) precognitive position. Even this 
indiscriminate pooling of successful procedures with unsuc- 
cessful, good Agents with poor Agents, etc., gives a total 
deviation which would be expected by chance only once in 
more than 10*° times.‘ 


Chance is obviously not the explanation. Neither is it 
possible to believe that laxity of conditions is responsible 
for the large deviation. The elaborate experimental precau- 
tions, the role played by independent witnesses, the admir- 
able methods of checking, evaluating, and safeguarding the 


*This includes correction for the selection of the one successful category, 
(+1), from five possible categories, (+1, —1, 0, +2, —2). 
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records, and the very nature of the phenomenon itself—all 
combine to make this experiment one of the best controlled 
on record. The problem here becomes not a question of 
whether or not this is ESP, but rather a question of what 
kind of ESP this is. 


We have just reviewed the variations in procedure which 
led the authors themselves to the view that the term “pre- 
cognitive telepathy” best fits the results. The principal 
alternative is a combination of telepathy and clairvoyance; 
but, in view of the clairvoyance tests and the rapid rate 
Counters tests, the title of “precognitive telepathy” seems 
justified. The authors point out that this does not mean that 
they are committed to any well-defined theory as to the 
nature of the phenomenon: “Such theories as we have sug- 
gested are lightly held and we realize that, like most hypo- 
theses in this difficult field, they may have to suffer exten- 
sive revision in the light of future knowledge.” 


Comments 


The first topic I should like to consider here is B. S.’s 
personality, examined with a view to seeing how he com- 
pares in his reactions to other successful subjects. This 
discussion is naturally limited to what can be gleaned from 
more or less incidental remarks throughout the report. 


In view of the many comments in parapsychological litera- 
ture regarding the correlation of health with successful 
performance, it is surprising to find that B. S. suffered 
from almost constant ill-health and discomfort. At times 
when he felt exceptionally unwell or upset, a special note 
was made by the experimenters; but a comparison of these 
notations and test performance on the same day shows no 


particular correlation between such episodes and failure in 
the tests. 


Another point of interest is his apparent indifference to 
his scores. In general he was never told his results speci- 
fically but only in terms of such general statements “not 
so good” or “first-rate.” The experimenters sum up his 
attitude thus: “He was never much depressed by poor 
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scores, but neither was he unduly elated by good scores. 
His general attitude was one of detachment and often he 


seemed quite indifferent as to the outcome of his per- 
formance.” 


In their recent article in the Journal of Parapsychology 
(June, 1944) Soal and Goldney mention the difficulty which 
they continually experienced in getting their “highly strung” 
subject to take part in the tests. It is this reluctance of his 
which has prevented any experimentation in the last twelve 
months. The tests now seem to him to be “a monotonous, 
tedious, and pointless repetition,” and he is reluctant to 
waste any more time on them. With this attitude it is 
unusual that he should have retained his high scoring-level 
throughout the last period of experimentation. 


When we read of B. S.’s reaction of irritation to the slow 
rate tests, we are not surprised that he did not score well. 
Parapsychologists have found that vexation and displeasure 
are not conducive to successful scoring. B. S.’s reaction does 
not seem to have been occasioned by his lack of success at 
this rate, for his annoyance was manifest even before the 
runs were finished and the records checked. In spite of the 
fact that suggestions were not effective in getting B. S. to 
score significantly, it may well be that other suggestions 
could produce the proper frame of mind in B. S. so that 
he would not find the tests so annoying. It is quite possible 
that success might be obtained in this manner. 


A consideration of the relation between the B. S.’s per- 
sonality and the personalities of the successful Agents does 
not seem very enlightening at present. We are told that 
B. S. is “a nervous type, assertive, and a good talker, and 
has the quick temperament associated with artists.” On 
the other hand, both R. E. and J. Al. are said to be pas- 
sive—‘both are very intelligent and at the same time very 
quiet.”” Concerning Mrs. G. A. we are told only that there 
is not so much contrast between her and B. S. Although 
these impressions are not very helpful now, they may 
become valuable, in the years to come, when taken in con- 
junction with future knowledge of these phenomena. 
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B. S. seems to possess a great deal of confidence, and at 
times during the tests he felt that he could pre-judge his 
own successes and failures before the records were checked. 
A consideration of those calls which he voluntarily marked 
as “good” or “bad” showed no indication that he was able 
to pre-judge successful hits. (Woodruff and George found 
this same lack of correlation between success and feeling of 
success in their experiments of 1935.) 

The authors have not overstated the case when they 
“hazard the opinion that B. S. has made psychological his- 
tory.” The strength of his ability and the consistency with 
which it has manifested itself during two years of experi- 
mentation, to say nothing of the peculiar manner of its 
manifestation, have served to make B. S. one of the most 
outstanding subjects yet discovered. The report of his 
results will long be studied with profit by all serious students 
in this field. And it will be ardently hoped by those who 
read of his ability that the experimenters will be successful 
in inducing B. S. to continue in this valuable research. | 


Any critical comments that one makes of these experi- 
ments will seem petty and relatively unimportant in com- 
parison with the value and significance of the findings. On 
all points of major concern this research seems unassail- 
able—the conditions were excellent, the methods of check- 
ing and evaluating the data were commendable, the results 
are clearly extra-chance and constitute an important con- 
tribution in this field. 

Because of the importance of this work, however, the 
form of its report is not all one could wish. Discussion of 
results and of possible hypotheses for explaining them come 
first in the report before the reader is in any position to 
evaluate it. The lack of organization in the presentation of 
the results can be compensated for only by serious and 
detailed study. One has the impression that the report grew 
up in sections and was never integrated. Unfortunate as 
this aspect of the report is, we should keep in mind the 
hardships under which the research was done and be grate 
ful that such experiments could have been carried out at 
all in England during this period. 


‘ 
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It is obvious from the presentation of the results that the 
main interest of the experimenters was in precognition. 
Time after time no mention is made of the results on the 
target. As I pointed out earlier, the results on the target 
have been frequently significant, but this fact was not 
mentioned by the authors. This was especially true with 
regard to the tests made with J. Al. as Agent. Because the 
last two sessions with J. Al. were not integrated with the 
previous work, the experimenters apparently overlooked the 
fact that B. S. scored negatively on the target, while he 
scored positively on the (+1) and (—1) positions. This 
was also the case with the rapid rate tests with J. Al. It 
seems to me important to put such facts on record whenever 
they occur, for only through the accumulation of facts can 
we hope to gain insights into such important problems as 
this one of suppression of hits. 

The most serious omission in this report is the complete 
lack of reference to the other experimental work on pre- 
cognition. The reader is left with the impression that this is 
the only work of experimental nature bearing on the pre- 
cognition hypothesis. It would have been profitable if the 
authors had discussed the previous work in this field and 
showed its relationship to the present work. The authors’ 
own interpretation of their results as precognitive would 
have been considerably strengthened by a review show- 
ing ‘that the hypothesis of precognition had already been 
supported by various other experiments. Up to the present 
time at least ten reports of experiments on precognition 
have been issued. Since, in the past six years, over half 
of these have been published in America (the Journal of 
Parapsychology) where they are relatively inaccessible to 
English readers, mention of these researches would have 
served a special purpose in acquainting the English student 
with the status of the evidence for precognition. In view 
of the far-reaching implications of this hypothesis, the 
results of one experiment, no matter how significant, will 
hardly suffice to gain the acceptance of precognition as an 
established fact. It is only by the continued massing of 
first-class evidence by independent investigators that this 
can be accomplished. 
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The fact that B. S. failed in the slow rate tests does not 
necessarily suggest that his ability is limited to a certain 
. small span of time. When this fact is considered against the 
background of other literature on extra-sensory perception, 
it seems more plausible to attribute B. S.’s failure to his 
annoyance and irritation at being forced to call at an 
abnormally slow rate of speed. As was mentioned previ- 
ously, annoyance on the part of other subjects has been 
accompanied by lack of success. Thus until we can exclude 
the factor of annoyance from tests with B. S., we should 


not feel that any limits to his ability are indicated by this 
failure. ~ 


One aspect of the report which will be of special assist- 
ance to students of this field is the full publication of the 
scores for the (+2), (+1), (0), (—1), and (—2) posi- 
tions for all runs in all sessions of the experiments. Study 
of these results, session by session, enables one to gain a 
clear understanding of the findings and serves especially to | 
emphasize the extraordinary ability of this subject. 

The results of these experiments are challenging, and the 
problems raised are difficult. The experimenters aptly phrase 
the difficulties and the rewards when they say: “We trust 
our report may stimulate others to prosecute similar en- 
quiries. The way is long and tedious, but the prize is the 


adventure of climbing a new peak in Darien and scanning 
a fresh horizon.” 


Supplementary Note 


From the earliest days of experimental parapsychology, 
the position of a trial in the test sequence has been found to 
influence the performance on that trial. Declines and U- 
curves within the run and other test subdivisions have be- 
come familiar findings in ESP investigations. Recently the 
search for such evidences of lawfulness has received a new 
impetus by the discovery of certain consistent decline 


effects or patterns of success in the experiments on the 
psychokinetic (PK) effect. 


In view of the prominent place which such position 
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effects have come to occupy in parapsychology, it was only 
natural that we should examine the published records of 
Soal and Goldney’s precognitive telepathy experiments for 
evidence of such effects. The search proved very fruitful. 
Significant declines have been found in various subdivisions 
of the data. For instance, when all the work done with 
R.E. as Agent is divided into three successive temporal 
periods, it is found that both the target and (+1) results 
in the first temporal period are significantly higher than 
those of the third period. Similarly, there are declines 
from the first part of each session to the last part. The 
most consistent finding was that both the target hits and 
the (+1) hits declined together in the various sequences 
of the experiment or session. 


With J. Al. as Agent there are regular declines on the 
target, the (+1), and the (—1) positions in the various 
subdivisions, but only those on the (—1) position reach 
significance. Similar effects in the results of the minor 
experimental variations are described elsewhere in a full 
report of these analyses for position effects.* 


5 Humphrey, B. M., and Rhine, J. B., “Position Effects in the Precognitive 
Telepathy Experiments of Soal and Goldney,” Journal of Parapsychology. 
[Awaiting publication in the September number.] 


Research Notes 
A Short Report on a Series of Exploratory Studies 
L. A. DALE, E. TAVES, AND G. MURPHY 


In that vast unknown territory which psychical research 
is attempting to chart, there are a few relatively clear 
landmarks. From these landmarks of definite fact and 
method, explorers make excursions, returning to their base 
with full reports of newly conquered territory. In the 
meantime, others must constantly attempt investigations 
from the more modest base of general psychological knowl- 
edge or philosophical assumption, in the hope that a new 
“advance post” in the unknown may be established. The 
problem is so difficult that most of these latter explorations 
yield negative results. There must be a dozen attempts for 
each single success achieved. 


So, while it is manifestly the duty of the researcher to 
publish in full detail the methods and results of positive 
studies, it seems proper to confine reports of these negative 
explorations to the briefest possible compass, merely mak- 
ing clear to other investigators and to interested readers 
that these perhaps promising leads were attempted—but 
without success. Consequently, having given considerable 
space in this JouRNAL during the last two years to our 
relatively successful studies of the “Midas Touch” (1 and 
2) and to the influence of attitude upon success in clair- 
voyance (3 and 4), we are here briefly reporting on the 
many experiments undertaken during the same period of 
time in which equivocal or null results have appeared. 

In January, 1942, certain plans for future investigations 
in psychical research were published in this JournaL (5); 
we now wish to refer back to some of these plans, consider- 
ing them in the light of what has been accomplished. 


I. Knowledge of the Results of Each Call 


At the time of the January, 1942, report, our “knowledge 
of results” experimentation loomed perhaps largest in the 
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plans for the future. It will be remembered that an ap- 
paratus was described which provided immediate knowledge 
of results to the subject after each individual ESP trial. 
It was thought, by analogy with such psychological func- 
tions as learning, that a beneficial effect upon scoring level 
might be revealed by this technique, indicating a possibility 
of developing a significant degree of ESP ability, which 
could then be subjected to study in terms of controlled 
variables. Such was not the case, however, as was reported 
in two papers (1 and 2) which appeared during 1943. On 
the contrary, the essential finding resulting from this 
approach was concerned primarily with decline effects; 
subjects tended to a significant degree to score high at 
first, dropping to non-significant levels very rapidly. This 
phenomenon, which we call the “Midas touch in reverse,” 
together with a reasonably successful attempt to repeat the 
finding, was duly reported in the papers referred to. A 
subsequent large-scale experiment performed at the Society 
in an attempt to collect further data relative to the Midas 
touch has recently been completed. The results, which will 
be reported separatelv on pp. 164-170 of this issue, did not 
differ significantly from chance. In summary, then, the 
knowledge of results procedure at first produced interesting 
decline effects, which have subsequently failed of repetition. 


Il. Knowledge of Results at a Near-liminal Level 


Another experimental approach which may be briefly. 
mentioned here involved the use of the same apparatus, but 
with one important difference; the knowledge of results 
was provided by a near-liminal visual stimulus (small elec- 
tric light bulb covered by a thick layer of tissue paper) 
rather than by the usual easily perceived signal. The pur- 
pose of this method was to give to the subject at an- 
unconscious level information as to the correctness or incor- 
rectness of each individual call. It was hoped that this 
would eliminate the various unsatisfactory attitudes which 
seem to accompany an active and conscious knowledge of 
results—attitudes such as frustration, “trying too hard,” 
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annoyance—but at the same time maintaining a lively 
interest in the task. Six subjects called 380 decks of ESP 
cards by this method, obtaining 38 hits less than chance 
expectation. This slight negative deviation is not significant. 


Ill. Affective Stimulus Material 


Work continued during the 1942-1943 period with the 
“mixed-deck.”” This deck included color-cards, certain speci- 
fied playing cards, ESP cards, and cards believed to have 
affective (emotional and feeling) value, bearing pictures 
of snakes, bombs, dollar signs, musical clefs, and so forth. 
Twenty-five different symbols in all were included in the 
mixed-deck, the probability of a successful guess thus 
being one per deck. Each card was inclosed face up in 
a small white box, and the subject obtained immediate 
knowledge of results by lifting the cover as soon as he had 
called out his guess to the experimenter. As reported in 
our first Midas touch paper (1, pp. 67-68), decline effects 
were rather striking at first, but when 17 subjects had 
called a total of 72 decks the hits were two less than chance 
expectation. We decided, however, to continue the experi- 
ment, and 8 subjects called a total of 60 decks, this time the 
deviation being plus three—a totally insignificant result. 
No decline effects whatsoever were noted in this repetition 
of the experiment. We suspect that an artificial attempt to 
inject an emotional factor into the experimental procedure 
by using stimulus material of supposed affective tone is not 
the answer to our problem. By the same token, it is per- 
tinent to mention here that, although color has marked 
emotional value for most people, we have not been success- 
ful in eliciting significant scores on decks made up of cards 
of five different colors. Our best scoring, in fact, has been 


done by subjects guessing decks of the very familiar ESP 
cards. 


ensory Automatism 


In this part of our research program, various attempts 
were made to provide for the subject an indistinct, rela- 
tively unstructured auditory or visual field for use in 
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externalizing unconscious extra-sensory impressions. Sub- 
jects made calls on ESP cards while looking, in a dark 
room, at a field of luminous dots on a black background, 
in which various patterns similar to ESP symbols might be 
discerned. A crystal ball and a sheet of milk glass were 
also used for a time. Some subjects made calls while listen- 
ing to a conch shell. Six subjects in all called a total of 67 
decks of ESP cards while looking at a vague visual repre- 
sentation (ball, milk glass, or field of luminous dots) or 
listening to the muffled roar of the conch shell. Only 327 
hits were obtained, 8 fewer than chance expectation—a 
non-significant result. 


V. Drugs combined with Hypnosis 


During the winter of 1942-1943 a good deal of time was 
spent in studying the hypnotic approach to ESP and para- 
normal functioning in general, with special emphasis on 
the effect of certain combinations of drugs upon the hyp- 
notic trance. The drugs used in this special research were 
chloralose and scopolamine. One of us (LD) acted as 
subject in four experimental sessions. The animus of this 
program was not so much the desire to obtain positive 
quantitative data as to study the underlying dynamics of 
the dissociative states as obtainable with the drug-hypnosis 
combination. Quantitative work was undertaken, however, 
in conjunction with the other studies, and the subject called 
17 decks of ESP cards while in a semi-stuporous condition. 
106 hits were obtained, this giving a positive deviation of 
21, and a C.R. of 2.54. Although the semi-dissociated state 
produced by this combination of drugs and hypnotic sug- 
gestion is certainly no magic key to the elicitation of 
paranormal phenomena, we feel, in view of the suggestive 
scoring obtained, that this method should be continued, 


using other subjects and varying the amounts of the drug 
combination ingested. 


VI. Drugs used without Suggestion 


Drugs have also been used by themselves, i.e., not in 
conjunction with hypnosis. The drugs used were ethyl 
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alcohol, scopolamine, and pentobarbital sodium (Nembutal). 
In some experimental sessions alcohol alone was ingested; 
in other sessions either scopolamine or Nembutal was used 
in conjunction with alcohol. The drugs were used in various 
dosages, so that the states produced ranged from those in 
which no subjective effects were noted to those in which 
the subject was in a stuporous condition and only barely 
able to cooperate in the experimental procedure. Three 
subjects took part in this research, calling a total of 320 
decks of ESP cards. They obtained 46 hits fewer than 
chance expectation. This negative deviation is without sta- 
tistical significance. No decline phenomena were noted in 
the analysis of the scores. The subjects also guessed, during 
the course of these drug sessions, a total of 100 free-hand 
drawings which had been randomly selected from a list of 
208 such drawings. No direct hits were obtained at any 
time. In respect of “misplacei hits” (subjects calling on a 
given day a picture that was used that day, but not calling 
it in the correct position), however, some suggestive Midas 
trends were noted. Certain physiological data were obtained 
during these experiments (blood pressure, respiratory rate 
and pulse rate), but in view of the non-significant ESP 
results, a full discussion of this aspect of the research 
seems unnecessary. 

In addition to the projects just described in more or less 
detail, numerous other small-scale experiments were per- 
formed, but without results that warrant any discussion 
here.’ 


Midas Touch Experiment 


Although this attempt to explore the underlying psycho- 
logical dynamics of decline effects in ESP calling was not 
successful (i.e., the results throughout apparently being 
attributable to chance alone), we feel that a slightly fuller 
report is warranted because of the large-scale aspect of the 
experiment, with its consequent expenditure of time and 


1 We are not discussing in this brief report the mediumistic experiments 
which have been carried on during 1942 and 1943, and which at the date of 
writing are still continuing. 
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money. There is no need to discuss here our earlier find- 
ings on the Midas effect (1 and 2) ; it is enough to say that 
in undertaking the present research we were primarily 
interested in shedding some light on the two following 
possible interpretations: 


(1) Are decline effects attributable to the fact that the 
subject quickly loses interest in the task? Is it because he 
becomes less spontaneous and less naive in relation to the 
specific material that he tends to make fewer successful 
guesses as he continues calling? Is there a dulling of moti- 
vation after the first period of extra-chance scoring; does 
the subject, in other words, no longer want to “reach out” 
for the necessary information ? 


(2) Or is it possible that the gradual establishment of 
mechanized habits of response make it impossible for faint 
extra-sensory impressions to force themselves into the 
stream of consciousness or into motor expression? Is the 
subject successful in his guesses at first because these 
guesses are independent events, not yet associated with his 
habit patterns? Does motivation continue to remain at high 
pitch, the subject nevertheless remaining powerless to break 
through these rigid habit patterns which he has developed, 
in spite of himself, in relation to the material about which 
he is seeking information? 


Accordingly, hoping to clarify the issue as between these 
two interpretations, we divided our subjects into two 
groups. Group A called only ESP cards, but every attempt 
was made, by changing the precise nature of each succes- 
sive task, to keep novelty and interest at the highest pos- 
sible pitch. In Group B, each subject was required to call 
the equivalent of four decks of ESP cards (equivalent, that 
is, so far as probability of making a hit was concerned) 
without any interruption between runs. The actual stimulus 
material, however, was entirely new in each succeeding call. 
We believed that if weakening of motivation is the prin- 
cipal factor lying behind the Midas effect, it would mani- 
fest itself in respect of our Group B subjects, despite the 
fact that they never had to call the same symbol twice. On 
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the other hand, we predicted that if the gradual formation 
of rigid habit patterns, stereotypes of response, were respon- 
sible, we would find our Group B data free of decline 
effects, and Group A data displaying it in spite of the 
maintenance of high morale and interest in the task. As 
noted, the data did not significantly differ from chance, 
either in respect of total deviation or in the emergence of 
decline curves; therefore we present only the briefest 
description of the experimental procedures and the results. 


Subjects: One hundred Hunter College students, most 
of them members of Professor B. F. Riess’s psychology 
classes, volunteered to act as subjects. None of them had 
previously taken part in formal ESP experimentation. 
Mrs. Margaret Pegram Reeves (MPR), formerly a mem- 
ber of the Research Staff of the Parapsychology Labora- 
tory at Duke University, and Mrs. Dale (LD) acted as 
co-experimenters throughout the series, MPR working 
with 38 of the subjects and LD with the remaining 62. 


Methodology, procedure, and results, Group A: Subjects 
were numbered when appointments were made, and odd- 
numbered subjects were placed in Group A. The task of 
these subjects was to call four decks of standard ESP 
cards by four different methods: (a) Using the apparatus 
already described (1 and 4), with immediate knowledge of 
results after each individual call; (b) using the same 
apparatus, but without knowledge of results until after the 
completion of the run; (c) open matching (indicating by 
an appropriate signal where the experimenter, in a dis- 
tant room, should place the cards), and (d) the DT (down- 
through) method, the subject herself writing her guesses. 
After each run the experimenter engaged the subject in 
conversation, discussed the scores and other matters of 
interest, etc. No attempt was made to hurry the procedure 
and it often took an hour to complete the four runs. 

Two hundred decks in all were called by the subjects of 
Group A, and only four hits in excess of chance expecta- 
tion were obtained. None of the four methods used yielded 
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a significant mean score when separately analyzed, although 
it may be noted that, as reported in an earlier paper (2, p. 
115), the wkr (without knowledge of results) method 
seemed again to have a slight advantage over the other 
methods. The .mean score for this method was 5.36, but as 
only 50 decks were called, this lies well within the limits 
of chance variability. Many analyses, of course, were made 
on the data, but none resulted in demonstrating any clear- 
cut paranormal trends. We have no reason to suppose that 
the subjects in this experiment displayed any ESP ability. 


Methodology, procedure, and results, Group B: The 
fifty even-numbered subjects were placed in Group B. 
Their task was to make 100 successive guesses, without 
any interruption, on material which was never duplicated, 
the probability of making a hit remaining, nevertheless, 
one in five. A glance at the figures will help to clarify the 
procedure. 100 white disks, eight inches in diameter, were 
procured. Upon 50 of these were drawn in India ink a 
series of five pictures of simple, every-day objects (as in 
Figs. la and 1c) ; upon the remaining 50 disks were printed 
five words (as in Figs. 1b and 1d).? Thus there were in 
all 500 separate items in the material as a whole, but 
arranged in categories of five. The 100 disks were placed 
face down on a table before the subject, who was told that 
the experimenter, in a distant room, would be concentrating 
on one of the five items portrayed on each disk. When the 
subject had made her choice as to disk 1, she was to write 
it down, signal to the experimenter, turn over disk 2, make 
her choice—and so on until the completion of the last disk. 
Thus the subject proceeded at her own tempo. The “cor- 
rect” item on each disk was determined by a random 
method, the experimenter concentrating on a reproduction 
of this item as drawn on an index card. The problem of 
preference factors could, we hoped, be solved by a suitable 
rotation of targets. 


Fifty subjects called 100 inks each, which is equivalent 


2We wish to thank Miss Wellman, the Executive Secretary, for her 
assistance in preparing this stimulus material. 
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to the total of 200 decks of ESP cards called by the sub- 
jects of Group A. 1000 correct guesses were to be expected 
by chance; 992 were obtained. This negative deviation is 
without statistical significance. Analysis of the data failed 
to bring to light decline effects, or any other significant 
trends. 
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Case 


Paranormal Awareness on the part of a Psychotic? Early 
in April, 1944, Miss Signe Toksvig, a Member of the 
Society, told Dr. Murphy and Mrs. Dale about a profes- 
sional medium in New Jersey with whom, about -a year 
previously, she had some interesting results. Miss Toksvig, 
who holds a Guggenheim Fellowship to write a life of 
Swedenborg, is reporting these preliminary incidents sepa- 
rately. We were particularly interested when she mentioned 
that the woman in question, Mrs. C.,’ appeared to be a 
hyperthyroid. [See Some Paranormal Experiences of 
Hyperthyroid Subjects, in this issue. ] 


Mrs. Dale asked Miss Toksvig to make an appointment 
with Mrs. C. for Friday, April 7th; the appointment was 
made over the telephone and no names were given. In 
view of the fact that nothing of personal interest was forth- 
coming during the “reading,” it would not seem to be of 
importance whether or not the anonymity of the sitters 
(Miss Toksvig and Mrs. Dale) was preserved. One inci- 
dent that we think worth reporting, however, did occur: 
Mrs. C. described in some detail a train derailment happen- 
ing in connection with Cleveland, Ohio. Subsequently it 
was learned that at approximately the time she gave these 
impressions a train proceeding from Cincinnati to Cleve- 
Innd was in fact derailed, killing the engineer and fireman. 


First we present Miss Toksvig’s account of her pre- 
liminary experience with Mrs. C. She took notes during | 
the sitting, elaborated them on her trip back home, and 
typed them without alteration several weeks later. 


Approximately a year ago [April, 1943], being about to start work 
on a biography of Emanuel Swedenborg, I thought I ought to have 
- some first-hand experience in sitting with mediums, or sensitives. 
By chance I sat next to a man at dinner whose secretary had just 
been to see a medium, Mrs. C., who lived in a small city not far 
from New York. He was, like myself, open-minded but ignorant in 
these matters, and he found it difficult to understand how this woman 


1 For reasons which will become obvious as this report continues, we do not 
wish to publish Mrs. C.’s full name. 
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could have known what he had been doing in Washington before 
his secretary knew it. I was impressed and asked him to have his 
secretary make an appointment for me with Mrs. C., without, of 
course, mentioning my name or anything about me. 

This was done. I am fully convinced that Mrs. C. could not have 
had any previous knowledge concerning me. On arrival, I simply said 
that Mrs. B. (the secretary whom I did not know) had sent me. 

Mrs. C. first gave me a fortune-telling prelude which did not 
interest me. It did interest me, however, when she gave a description 
of my husband, correctly guessing several details of his appearance, 
his kind of work, and his manner of working. 


I then asked her if she ever received communications from the 
dead. She said that she did. Bringing out a large crystal ball, she 
asked me to put my hands on it and concentrate as hard as I could 
on the person with whom I wished to communicate. | did, visualizing 
intensely a friend who had died about six months ago. Mrs. C. then 
took the crystal and put her hands on it. After a minute or two, 
without seeming to go into trance (as I understood it), she began to 
describe a lady whom she said she was seeing. I now quote from my 
notes made at the time: : 

“She is dressed in white with something like a little cape over her 
shoulders. She has the most glorious eyes, oh, large and clear, and 
such a marvelous fair complexion.” 

I objected that none of these details fitted my friend, but Mrs. C. 
repeated her assertions firmly. 

She continued, “Her chin recedes a little, she has a crooked jaw, 
she pinches up her mouth small although she has a large mouth. I 
see a teapot. She says, ‘Many is the good talk we’ve had over the 
teacups, don’t you remember?” ” 

I didn’t and objected to all the details mentioned. 

Mrs. C. insisted on the complexion again, “If she didn’t have it 
when you knew her, she had it when she was young; she died at 
about seventy.” From time to time Mrs. C. belched, and excused 
herself by saying that it was “the lady,” and that she had died of 
gastric ulcers. 

I denied this (still thinking of my friend who had died recently). 
Mrs, C. went on. “There is a man with a mustache with her, is the 
name Robert? Is the name Otto connected with the lady? And 
the initial M?” 

Very discouraged, I again objected to everything as not fitting 
my friend in any particular. But when Mrs. C. said “There is a cane 
with the lady, did she carry a cane?” I suddenly remembered an 
English friend who had died about six years before. She used to 
carry a tall cane, her unusual first name began with Otto—and her 
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last name began with M. She was fond of wearing a long white coat 
with a little cape, her eyes were as described, and when young she 
had had a marvelous complexion. Her chin receded a little, she had 
had a disease in one jaw (requiring surgical intervention) that had 
left it a little crooked, and she did pinch up her rather large mouth. | 
I used to go to tea with her often. She died at sixty-five, but looked 
older. She had suffered from gastric ulcers which caused a good 
deal of belching. The only item I could not account for was “Robert.” 


SIGNE TOKSVIG 


Next we present Mrs. Dale’s account of the visit of April 
7th to Mrs. C. This account was in the nature of an informal 
report to Dr. Murphy and was written on April 9th. 
Although no notes were taken during the sittings (for 
Mrs. C. refused to allow any writing), it should be stressed 
that the report was written before the time of the actual 
train wreck had been ascertained. 


We arrived at Mrs. C.’s apartment at about 2:10 P.M. It seemed 
to me that her attitude was rather suspicious and hostile. She said 
that she was just manicuring her nails and that we would have to 
wait for a while. We sat down in her living room for perhaps ten 
minutes, then she called Miss Toksvig into the kitchen, where it 
seems to be her custom to give her “readings.” Miss Toksvig asked 
her if I could come in to take notes, but Mrs. C. refused, saying 
something to the effect that no one could take notes, and that she 
would give the reading in such a way that it would be remembered. 
I think Miss Toksvig remonstrated, but to no avail. After this, I 
could hear only a murmur of voices: Miss Toksvig will report 
independently on what happened during this time. 


After perhaps a half-hour Mrs. C. called out to me, “Honey, bring 
a chair and come on in.” I took a straight chair and went into the 
kitchen, placing myself between Miss Toksvig and Mrs. C. The latter 
mumbled something to the effect that I should place the chair wher- 
ever I wanted to—“Just get up and put the chair wherever you want, 
Honey.” She was not satisfied until I had moved the chair a few 
inches. This struck me as queer as I had myself originally placed the 
chair. I began to suspect then that Mrs. C. was not in a normal 
mental state—a suspicion that grew in intensity as time went on. I 
might say here that I became convinced that we were dealing with 
a psychotic personality. I also noted the bulging eyes that the layman 
associates with hyperthyroidism. [It is not implied, of course, that 
hyperthyroids are characteristically psychotic.) She smoked con- 
stantly. Miss Toksvig observed that she had lost a great deal of 
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weight—perhaps twenty-five pounds. Mrs. C. admitted she had been 
very sick since Miss Toksvig’s first visit to her, but then became 
evasive. She said that she was being “‘prepared for great things.” 

Mrs. C. continued to address herself to Miss Toksvig, in a more 
and more incoherent fashion. She became, it seemed to me, quite 
angry because Miss Toksvig did not understand a “message”—some 
incoherencies—which she delivered. There seemed to be numerous 
evidences of delusions of grandeur—she could write wonderful books, 
tell the churches staggering truths, make lots of money, etc. Occa- 
sionally she would address herself to me, saying, “You understand, 
don’t you, Honey? We can all make our fortunes.” 

Then came an episode that clearly seemed to indicate a profoundly 
altered state of consciousness. (Trance?) She spoke as if for a 
deceased person, indicating bewilderment at “being here, not there,” 
and so on. Then she spoke as “herself,” indicating her unwillingness 
to be taken over by the soi-disant force. She seemed to become very 
much terrified. Verbigeration occurred—certain words and short 
phrases, that is, were repeated as often as ten or fifteen times over. 
Parenthetically, it might be noted that in certain forms of schizo- 
phrenia, patients commonly display this type of stereotypy. Coming 
back to some semblance of normal consciousness, she complained of 
cold and clammy hands. Miss Toksvig tried to reassure her. 


Then, in an ill-advised moment, I asked her if she had a “control” 
—or perhaps it was Miss Toksvig who asked her. Mrs. C. said that 
she had. “You know who it is, don’t you, Honey?” She showed me 
some scrawls on a piece of paper and said I could tell from that. 
They were meaningless to me. She then said that her control was 
God Almighty, that He was constantly with her, showing her 
wonders, etc., etc. Miss Toksvig asked her how long she had been 
aware of that, and she said for only about four months. This, I 
should think, must be of some clinical importance. She also showed 
us the palms of her hands, asking us if we couldn’t see the marks 
(stigmata?) on them. At this point we said that we must leave, but 
she begged us to stay. ; 

I therefore took a linen belt from my purse and asked her if she 
got any impressions from it. I don’t remember now whether she tried 
or not—if any impressions were forthcoming they must have been 
wide of the mark. Cogent ones I would have remembered. Then 
occurred a very dramatic episode, which I note as carefully as pos- 
sible as it may be thought to relate to an event happening at a 
distance. 

In the midst of her disorganized flow of chatter, she stopped, 
seemed to look off in space, then demanded silence. She proceeded to 
describe a scene which she seemed to be witnessing. It was very 
dramatic and very well done. It reminded me exactly of a radio 
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announcer’s blow-by-blow account of a sports event. Her words, as 
near as I can recall them, were as follows: - 


“Train wreck. Cleveland, Ohio. Train coming along. Now it’s 
toppling over. Several people killed. A young man is thrown out, 
he’s running, no, he’s down, he’s down. Now he’s up on his knees, 
he’s getting up on his feet. The young man is all right now, on his 
feet again, running along. Now the train has righted itself again, no 
more wreck. All over. There was no train wreck.” 


Mrs. C. then went back to the matters with which she had been 
dealing before this interruption. We were so worried and tired by 
then that we did not ask her any questions as to what she had just 
been describing. I estimate that she must have given the “train 
wreck” material sometime between three and half past three. We left 
her apartment at about 4:15. I will not attempt to describe her efforts 
to “tell my fortune.” It is enough to say that there was nothing in 
the least relevant. 

At 11 o’clock that night I heard a news broadcast. Brief mention 
was made of a train wreck having occurred near Cleveland. I was 
immediately struck by the possible relationship with Mrs. C.’s 
“vision” of that afternoon. Nothing was said as to the time of the 


wreck. Next morning the New York Herald Tribune carried the 
following news item: . 


ENGINEER AND FIREMAN DIE IN OHIO RAIL WRECK 
12 Passengers Are Injured on N. Y. Central Express 


London, Ohio, April 7 (AP). The New York Central Railroad’s 
New York Special was derailed today, killing the engineer and fire- 
man and injuring at least four passengers. 


The locomotive overturned four miles southwest of this central 
Ohio community, and seven of the train’s ten cars left the rails but 
did not overturn . . . The train was proceeding from Cincinnati to 
Cleveland, en route to New York. [The names of eight soldiers said 
to be injured were then listed. ] 


It will be noted that the time of the derailment is not given. This 
information can doubtless be obtained from the New York Central. 
If it turns out that the wreck occurred during the time that we were 
at Mrs. C.’s, or later in the afternoon or evening, it seems that we 
might have reason to consider the possibility of some paranormal 
awareness on her part. If the accident happened in the morning, we 
will have to suppose that she heard something about it on the radio. 

It should be stressed that, long before we knew of any possible 
“fulfilling event,” both Miss Toksvig and I were very much puzzled 
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by the train wreck episode. Mrs. C.’s manner of giving these impres- 
sions was completely different from everything that went before or 
came after. On the subway coming home we wondered about it—and 
laughed over the absurdity of her way of ending the “blow-by-blow” 
account. We debated as to whether we had friends in Cleveland, 
decided that we had no close associations there, and so on. I make 
this point to indicate that anything in the nature of “reading back” 
after the seemingly fulfilling event became known to us is extremely 
unlikely. It is, nevertheless, unfortunate that we were not able to 
take notes at the time. It may be that detailed coincidences—coin- 
cidences between Mrs. C.’s impressions and the facts that would 
strengthen the case for paranormality—have been lost. 


L. A. DALE 


On Monday morning, April 10, Miss Wellman (the 
Executive Secretary) called up the Passenger Department 
of the New York Central Railroad, and obtained the follow- 
ing information: The wreck occurred at 3:05 P.M. on 
Friday, April 7, 1944. As stated in the Tribune, the train 
was proceeding to Cleveland, the derailment occurring four 
miles southwest of London, Ohio. London is about 100 
miles from Cleveland. 


Before briefly summarizing the whole case, we present 
Miss Toksvig’s independent statement as to the events 
under discussion. She wrote it before having seen Mrs. 
Dale’s account. 


On April 7, 1944, we went to Mrs. C.’s house, arriving a little 
after 2 P.M. She refused to let us both “sit” with her, or to have 
any notes taken. She took me first. Refused to use the crystal (as 
she had at my first visit to her about a year ago) and instead began 
a fortune-telling patter with cards. When I urged her to use the 
crystal, by means of which she had received such interesting com- 
munications, at my first visit, she became confusedly angry, saying, 
inter alia; that God was now her only guide and she wouldn’t let 
“them” use her body. She talked much and vaguely about God and 
it seemed like religious mania. After about 40 minutes she said I 
could let my friend (Mrs. Dale) come in, but no notes allowed. 

Mrs. Dale came in, and the same sort of diffuse, incoherent talk 
went on, bearing evidence, it seemed to me, of mania and paranoic 
suspiciousness. Once in a while Mrs. C. yawned and pressed her 
fingers to her forehead, seeming to be in light trance. Soon after 
Mrs. Dale entered the room, I should say about 3 P.M., she sud- 
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denly spoke quickly and sharply: “Train wreck. Cleveland, Ohio. 
She then went on to describe an accident she seemed to be witnessing. 
At first she exclaimed in horror that one or two people were killed. 
And then something about “that young man, he stumbles, he falls, 
he’s down—no, he’s up again!” And finally something about “the 
train rights itself,” or “they right themselves.” The general effect 
was that the train wreck turned out not to be one after all, a fact 
which Mrs. Dale and I mentioned to each other with some disgust 
as further proof of her disordered state of mind. She gave other 
details which I don’t now remember, but I do remember the general 
sense of her excitement; it was as if she were actually seeing the 
accident, picking out from the confusion a scene here and there, and 
her genuine relief that it turned out not to be so bad after all. 


During the time she talked of the wreck she seemed to be in light 
trance, eyes closed, fingers pressed on forehead. When she opened 
her eyes, after the account, she resumed her incoherent, delusional 
talk. She was clear and definite only in this account of the “wr 


SIGNE TOKSVIG 


Summary and Discussion: This case seems to afford 
evidence of paranormal awareness of a distant event on 
the part of a mentally deranged woman.? Between three 
and three-thirty o’clock Mrs. C. described a train wreck in 
association with Cleveland, Ohio. At 3:05 a train proceed- 
ing to Cleveland was in fact wrecked. A source of normal 
knowledge is ruled out by the close coincidence in time. 
While it is, of course, impossible to prove that there was a 
causal relationship between the distant event and Mrs. C.’s 
impressions, chance coincidence seems unlikely in view of 
the number of correct details she gave. These were: 


Impressions The Actual Event 
Train wreck (occurring between Train wreck occurring at 3:05 
3 P.M. and 3:30 P.M.). P.M. 
In association with Cleveland, Train proceeding to Cleveland, 
Ohio. Ohio. 


Train “coming along.” (This Train coming East via Cleveland 
point might be analyzed to to New York. 


2It must be kept in mind, of course, that neither Miss Toksvig nor Mrs. 
Dale has had medical or psychiatric training: precise diagnosis of Mrs. C.’s 
psychosis could be made only through prolonged clinical observation on the 
part of a qualified psychiatrist. 
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mean that the train was com- 
ing towards Mrs. C.—i.e., 


East.) 

“It’s toppling over,” etc—(That Engine overturned and 7 cars 
is, a derailment rather than a derailed—not a collision type 
collision. ) of accident. 

“Several people killed” (L.D.) Two people killed, engineer and 
or “One or two people killed” fireman. 

(S.T.). 


The impression about a young man being thrown out 
cannot be checked. It might be noted, however, that among 
the people said to be injured, eight were soldiers—pre- 
sumably young men. 


Assuming the extra-sensory character of Mrs. C.’s im- 
pressions, interesting questions arise. Among them is the 
question of motivation, Among all the events happening at 
a distance during that half-hour period, why did Mrs. C. 
“select” the train wreck? The episode was not of personal 
interest to the sitters; they had no friends, that is, on the 
train, no relatives in Cleveland, etc. We have not been able 
to determine whether this is the case in relation to Mrs. C; 
it is possible that she may have had a friend or relative 
concerned in the accident. (Because of her mental condition, 
we felt it would be useless to question her.) Without 


knowledge on this point, we can only guess at the type of 
motivation involved. 


In his article “Psychical Phenomena and Human 
Needs.”’ Dr. Gardner Murphy gives a seven-fold classifica- 
tion of spontaneous cases in terms of the internal evidence 
as to their motivation. His seventh category is Curiosity. 
He savs “. . . we shall have to make the category broad 
enough to include so-called ‘maudlin curiosity’ and that 
whole group of motives which impel certain individuals to 
read horror stories and, whether in war or peace, the more 
gruesome details of human suffering and catastrophe . . .” 


Speaking of Dunne’s precognitive dreams, Dr. Murphy 


3 Journar A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, October, 1943, pp. 163-191. 
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says, “Many . .. appear to be dreams of catastrophe to 
persons unknown to him... The criterion by which the 
sleeping mind seeks something exciting with which to make 
contact seems to be much the same as the criterion of a 
tabloid journalist: ‘Find something exciting and preferably 
something terrible.’” Surely the case of Mrs. C. fits into 
this category. We cannot exclude the possibility of a more 
personal type of motivation, but there is no direct evidence 
pointing in such a direction. 


William Henry Button 


William Henry Button, a former President of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., died May 
5th, 1944. He was born at Wallingford, Vermont, March 
25th, 1871 and graduated from Middlebury College, which 
his father and grandfather also attended. In May 1943, 
this college conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws and Legislation. He practiced law in Vermont for a 
time and then came to New York where he was in active 
practice of the law until his death. 


Mr. Button became a Trustee of the Society in January, 
1925 and was elected President in January, 1932. He 
served in this capacity until 1941. He became a Patron 
by the gift of $1000. 


T. was always a pleasure to be associated with Mr. 


Button for he had a well-trained mind and a humorous, 
kindly disposition. He gave generously to the Society both 
of his time and money. 


L. P. 


Book Review 


HEY-DAY OF A WIZARD: A Biography of Daniel Home, the 


Medium, by Jean Burton. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 
1944. 281 pp. $3.00. 


This extraordinary narrative opens with the description of a seance 
held in the year 1863 in the Paris drawing-room of Mme. Jauvin 
d’Attainville. Among the guests were Princess Pauline Metternich 
and her husband, the Austrian Ambassador, and Prince Murat, who 
was introducing the medium to Paris society. The sitting took place 
in a brilliantly lighted room. 


“At once the lustres of the chandeliers began to move, and from 
the back of the room a chair came, as if propelled by an irresistible 
force, and suddenly stopped in front of us.” And the story runs on 
from one “breath-taking spectacle” to another. A few days later 
this American medium conducted a seance in the drawing-room of 
the Empress at the Tuileries, and with new wonders. 


With these scenes the author plunges her readers in medias res. 
In the second chapter she goes back to the humble beginnings of this 
fabulous character and continues to follow the time-order to the 
end. And what a story it is! The physical wonders that Daniel Home 
performed were scarcely more incredible than the facts of his life. 


The name Home had been appropriated by his father, who 
claimed to be the illegitimate son of the Earl of Home. Like all 
Scots, Daniel pronounced the name “Hoom,” with the result that it 
was often written by his contemporaries ‘““Hume,” a fact that led to 
confusion and the charge that Daniel was trying to put on airs. 
While an infant he was adopted by a childless aunt, and at the age 
of nine was taken by his foster parents to America, where they 
settled in Greeneville, Conn., now Norwich. 


At thirteen the boy had a vision of a friend standing at the foot 
of his bed. “Before the apparition vanished it had made three circles 
in the air with its right hand, which Daniel interpreted as meaning 
that his friend had died three days earlier.” No one believed the story, 
but shortly afterward the fact was confirmed in every detail. From 
that time on the boy’s supernormal powers developed apace, much 
to the consternation of family and friends. Three ministers were 
called upon to exorcise the evil spirit. One declined; the other two 
were evidently out of practice for the incredible performances went 
on. Even as the Baptist minister prayed, raps sounded on the chair 
at which he kneeled. Young Daniel blandly told the neighbors where 
to find their lost deeds, jewelry, and relatives. Then furniture began — 
to move of its own accord. This was more than the aunt could stand. 
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She threw a chair at the boy and bade him leave the house. Indeed, 
she tossed his Sunday suit at him from the window as he departed. 

So began the career of Daniel Dunglas Home at the age of seven- 
teen. Cast out on the cold world as a penniless boy. with scant educa- 
tion, before many years he was moving across Europe from one 
blazing triumph to another, the most sought-after figure of those 
mid-nineteenth century decades. He was accepted on terms of social 
equality at the most exclusive courts and twice married a Russian 
lady of high degree, each time with the blessing of the Czar. He 
became a familiar figure in titled, scientific, and literary circles in 
England. Crookes and Ruskin were his close friends. And the reason 
for all this was that Home performed wonders the like of which had 
never before been seen. Despite these facts, and the circumstance 
that he was always introduced as an American, the Dictionary of 
American Biography has not a word about him. There are many 
obscure theologians included in that work, and four closely printed 
columns about Mme. Blavatsky, whose claim to being an American 
can only be based on four years she spent in this country. The 
English Dictionary of National Biography, however, grants him two 
inches. We are obliged to Miss Burton for giving us a book about 
him. 

The story is told delightfully, and is buttressed by sound research, 
as evidenced by her full bibliography. Her style is sparkling and 
often prickles with irony. She gives interesting revelations about 
these nineteenth century worthies who came in contact with Home, 
revealing the courage of some who dared to say that his phenomena 
were genuine, and the cowardice of others who, after witnessing an 
exhibition of his phenomena would write private letters describing 
the wonder of it all and then come out publicly with the statement 
that they had witnessed “nothing remarkable.” Browning’s attack 


on him in Mr. Sludge the Medium does not add to the poet’s 
reputation. 


The attempts at explanation by the scientists are amusing: “in- 
voluntary muscular pressure,’ “unconscious cerebration,” “mass 
hypnotism,” “ventriloquism,” and “concealed strings.” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s conviction that the phenomena were real was ascribed to her 
being “biologized.” But the chief pundits among the scientists refused 
even to listen to the stories and declined to attend Crookes’ laboratory 
experiments with mechanical instruments, which, as he remarked 
drily, would not be liable to hypnosis. 


Amid all the clamor of abuse heaped upon him by outraged scien- 
tists and churchmen, Home went his way serenely. As a rule he gave 
his levitation performances in bright light. Sometimes, as he frankly 
admitted, his power left him—once for an entire year. But it always 
returned as strong as ever. Contrary to the practice of most 
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mediums, he refused to take a penny for his exhibitions. Some of 
the time he was harassed by debts, but he kept his amateur standing 
to the end, 

It is true that he accepted gifts from his admirers, trips here and 
there, jewels—of which he was as fond as an actress—fur coats, and 
a legacy from a doting old female admirer. The author needles him 
by saying that in these respects he had the tastes of a cocotte. In 
justice it may be remarked that clergymen of fashionable churches, 
as well as cocottes, accept free trips, free board, fur coats, and 
legacies from dotty old women. Miss Burton also characterizes Home 
as “the international man who came to dinner,” because of his long 
visits. But while the man who came to dinner in the play foisted 
himself upon a family and made himself detested, Home accepted 
invitations that were pressed on him, and after he departed he was 
importuned to return. 


The chief defect of this book is that Miss Burton never makes 
it clear where she stands with respect to her subject. On the one 
hand she assumes the seat of the scornful. She says that Home 
“never relaxed his guard. His life must have been one of perpetual 
and exhausting wariness, his wits must often have raced against 
disaster.” These words can only mean that he was a fraud, but 
singularly clever. When he died “he took his secret with him.” On 
the other hand she makes this qualified admission, “To this day if 
psychical researchers are disposed to make any exception to the 
axiom that every physical medium is fraudulent, the one to whom 
they give the greatest benefit of the doubt is the enigmatic Mr. 
Home.” 


The patronizing tone of these comments is reflected in the jacket 
of the book, which shows a staring face—presumably that of Home— 
lighted from below by a large crystal ball. Nothing could be less 
appropriate—though it expresses the newspaper cartoonist’s idea of 
every medium—for Home was not a crystal gazer. 

If anyone can duplicate Home’s feats by legerdemain that person 
has yet to do so, and that statement includes the boastful Houdini. 
If Home was only a magician, who taught him his incredible “tricks,” 
which began when he was thirteen? Whatever the author really 
thinks, her own narrative suggests the portrait not of a Machiavellian 
conjurer who succeeded in fooling the whole world, but a naive, 
rather charming person, who certainly knew how to win friends and 
influence people wherever he went. He had a touch of vanity, to be 
sure, but that is to be expected in a small-town American boy who 
was run after by kings and empresses and became the sensation of 
Europe. The author is careful not to commit herself. If she would 
have us believe that he was a fraud, she had the burden of proof on 
her shoulders, and no one in his lifetime ever detected the slightest 
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evidence of deceit. If she admitted her belief in his genuineness as a 
medium, she might be laughed at. So she leaves Daniel Home in the 
words of the Dictionary of National Biography as “a curious and yet 
unsolved problem.” But her own story leads to the conclusion that 
the man must have possessed supernormal power as a physical 
medium, the like of which has never been recorded before or since. 


For sixty years and more the scientists, with rare exceptions, have 
been content to let the “curious unsolved problem” remain curious 
and unsolved. The one possible explanation—since there is no evi- 
dence of fraud—is that some minds have a power that can be 
exerted as a force outside the physical system, and that Home pos- 
sessed that power in a superlative degree. Of course, if this were 
admitted, it would upset the whole mechanistic view of the universe, 
and that would never do. In our own times, however, Dr. J. B. Rhine, 
by his experiments in “psychokinesis,” is apparently demonstrating 
by laboratory methods precisely that fact—a supernormal mental 
power of which Daniel Home was such an amazing exemplar. In- 
deed, the day may come when a life of this man will be written with 
respect rather than with the patronizing flippancy which characterizes 
the treatment dealt him by Miss Burton. 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 
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